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QUO  VADIS.?:  RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 

By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

The  turn  of  the  year  invites,  if  it  does  not  impel,  all  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  the  grim  task  of  stocktaking.  The  politician 
may  profitably  imitate  the  example  of  the  commercial 
world. 

“  Watchman,  what  of  the  night.'*  ”  This  is  the  question 
perpetually  asked  by  those  who  still  look  to  Westminster 
for  encouragement  and  enlightenment  in  the  hours  of 
darkness.  What  answer  shall  we  make.^ 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  long  night  of 
depression  is  at  least  ending,  and  that  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  is  about  to  break.  But  similar  hopes  have 
been  raised  before  only  to  be  dashed,  and  we  must  beware 
of  undue  optimism.  In  the  autumn  of  1925  and  the  early 
spring  of  1926  there  was  not  only  an  earnest  desire  for  a 
new  spirit  in  industry,  there  w'ere  unmistakable  signs  of 
a  revival  of  trade.  A  few  months  later  all  the  hopes  thus 
aroused  were  dashed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  most  disastrous, 
most  futile,  and  most  avoidable  conflict  in  our  industrial 
history. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  the  terrible 
events  of  1926  must  be  counted  as  altogether  loss.  More 
and  more  clearly  are  people  coming  to  realise  how  near  we 
came  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  that  a  false  step  in  the 
critical  days  of  May,  1926,  would  have  landed  us  in 
disaster  literally  irretrievable.  Those  who  lightly  en¬ 
couraged,  if  they  did  not  directly  engineer,  the  General 
Strike  are  now  in  a  more  sober  and  more  chastened  mood, 
and  rejoice — none  more  so — that  this  disaster  was,  in  fact, 
averted  partly  by  the  prudent  preparations  and  firm  policy 
of  the  Government,  and,  much  more,  by  the  admirable 
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temper,  the  civic  patriotism,  and  the  imperturbable  good 
humour  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  defeat  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  the 
collapse  of  the  coal  dispute  have  done  not  a  little  to  clear 
the  air.  The  set  back  to  the  dawning  trade  recovery  has 
been,  of  course,  deplorable;  we  are  back  where  we  were 
eighteen  months  ago  with  the  additional  debit  of  wasted 
resources,  lost  markets,  and  forfeited  opportunities. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  there  are  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  improvement  in  many  directions. 

Before  analysing  them  it  may  be  pertinent  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  another  dark  cloud  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  sky,  which,  like  the  cloud  of  trade  depression,  has 
a  silver  lining.  I  refer  to  the  disappointment  caused  to 
many  loyal  Churchmen  by  the  rejection  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  measure  for  an  alternative  Liturgy.  To 
many  it  seemed,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  as  though  the  pious 
labour  of  long  years  had  been  wasted  and  high  hopes  of 
ecclesiastical  harmony  had  been  dissipated  by  a  hasty 
decision  reached  after  a  few  hours  of  heated  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  take  a  less  pessimistic  view. 
There  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  ground  for  genuine 
satisfaction  in  that  the  public  at  large  should  have  mani¬ 
fested  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  public 
worship  and  in  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  National 
Church.  That  some  exaggerated  fears  were  excited,  some 
unworthy  suspicions  aroused,  and  some  regrettable  temper 
displayed  must  be  frankly  admitted.  Yet,  considering 
the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
controversy  was  in  the  main  conducted  in  seemly  fashion, 
and,  on  both  sides,  with  due  regard  to  the  claims  of 
Christian  charity.  In  particular,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  ministers 
of  the  Free  Churches  who  participated  in  the  discussion 
both  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament.  Meanwhile  the 
leaders  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have  the  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  their  proposals  with  the  additional  light 
thrown  upon  the  problem  by  the  debates  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Those  debates  accurately  reflected,  I 
believe,  the  prevalent  mind  of  the  English  laity. 
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To  return,  however,  from  the  altars  to  the  market  place. 
What  signs  of  a  dawning  industrial  day  can  the  watchman 
discern  ^ 

In  balancing  the  books  of  the  nation’s  business  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  pay  special  if  not  exclusive  regard  to 
the  returns  of  external  trade,  to  statistics  of  exports  and 
imports.  That  is  perfectly  natural.  In  unique  measure 
this  country  is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  imported 
food  and  raw  materials.  These  commodities  can  be  paid 
for  only  by  the  exported  products  of  our  mines,  forges  and 
factories.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  should  bestow 
the  closest  scrutiny  upon  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
commodities  which  we  respectively  export  and  import. 

The  results  of  such  a  scrutiny  are  none  too  encouraging. 
Excluding  goods  in  transit,  our  imports  in  1913  were 
valued  at  millions,  our  exports  at  £525  millions. 

By  1920  they  had  risen  (in  a  somewhat  inflated  currency) 
to  iit>993  sod  £1,334  millions  respectively;  and  in  1925 
had  again  declined  to  £1,166  and  £773  millions.  The 
total  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  present  year  show 
declines  as  compared  with  1925  of  £74^  million  imports 
and  £84  million  exports.  Some  comfort  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  during  1927  the  monthly  return  of 
exports  showed  a  gradual  rise,  but  a  sinister  feature  of 
the  decreased  imports  is  the  serious  decline  in  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  waste  which  afford  the  chief  basis  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  Lancashire  towns. 

Yet  despite  these  figures  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel,  M.P., 
then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Oversea  Trade, 
declared  that  from  what  he  saw  in  his  own  Department  he 
had  no  doubts  about  the  recovery  and  future  prosperity 
of  British  trade  as  a  whole. 

The  income-tax  and  super-tax  returns  afford  similar 
evidence  of  a  general  level  of  prosperity.  Nothing, 
indeed,  has  been  more  remarkable  during  the  seven  lean 
years  since  the  end  of  the  post-war  boom  than  the  yield 
of  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  profits  of  professions  and 
trades.  The  evidence  of  our  own  senses  points  in  a 
similar  direction.  To  judge,  indeed,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  people  in  the  streets,  adults  and  children  alike,  you 
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would  conclude  that  we  were  living  in  times  not  of  trade 
depression,  but  of  general  prosperity. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox?  It 
is  to  be  found,  partially  at  any  rate,  in  some  singularly 
interesting  statistics  published  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
Gazette  for  November  last.  From  these  official  figures 
several  conclusions  of  great  significance  emerge.  The 
first  is  that  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  a  terrible  amount 
of  unemployment  the  number  of  employed  persons  has 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  increase  since 
1913  may  be  put  at  about  1,000,000,  as  against  an  increase 
of  about  2,500,000  in  population.  The  decline  in  emigra¬ 
tion  is  by  itself  almost  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disparity:  during  the  years  19 10- 13  the  average  rate  of 
emigration  was  447,405  a  year;  in  the  years  1922-25  the 
average  declined  (Ireland  being  excluded  since  April  ist, 
1923)  to  274,912.  These  figures  raise  very  grave  questions 
as  to  the  effect  of  social  legislation  upon  the  mobility  of 
labour  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  this  Review.* 
Meanwhile,  there  are  other  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  official  returns. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the  change  in  the  relative 
importance  of  different  industries  in  this  country.  The 
outstanding  symptom  in  this  connection  is  the  colossal 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  distri¬ 
butive  trades.  Comparing  July,  1927,  with  July,  1923, 
this  amounts  to  no  fewer  than  327,000.  Napoleon  spoke 
more  truly  than  he  knew :  we  are  indeed  becoming  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers;  the  insured  workpeople  in  the 
distributive  trades  now  exceed  by  nearly  400,000  those 
engaged  in  coal  mining  (1,581,070,  as  against  1,198,990), 
and  the  disparity  is  increasing.  The  next  largest  increases 
(between  the  same  dates)  are  in  building  and  public  works 
contracting,  which  now  employ  over  1,000,000,  and  show 
an  increase  of  173,200;  tramway,  omnibus,  and  other  road 
transport  services  show  an  increase  of  49,840,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent. ;  brick,  tile,  cement,  and  artificial  stone  making 
35,680,  no  less  than  40  per  cent.;  and  silk  (including 
artificial  silk)  which  shows  much  the  largest  percentage 

(i)  Cf.,  e.g.,  “  Social  Legislation  and  Empire  Settlement,” 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  1927. 
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increase  of  all,  47  per  cent.,  involving  no  fewer  than 
persons. 

Contrasted  with  those  are  the  figures  of  the  industries  * 
which  show  decreases.  These,  unfortunately,  are  to  be 
found  mainly  among  those  great  basic  industries  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  relied  to  support  our  claim  to  industrial 
supremacy.  In  general  engineering,  iron  and  steel  found¬ 
ing  the  decline  is  no  less  than  66,560  persons,  or  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole;  in  marine  engineering  the  percentage 
decline  is  even  worse,  12.8,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  pig-iron 
manufacture,  13.8.  Coal  mining  shows  a  decline  of  44,590 
persons,  and  woollen  and  worsted  of  20,240,  and  steel 
melting  and  iron  puddling  furnaces,  iron  and  steel  rolling 
mills  and  forges  of  16,440.  These  are  the  worst  examples 
among  the  twenty  industrial  groups  in  which  decreases 
have  occurred,  among  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  both 
tobacco,  cigar,  and  cigarette  manufacture,  and  bread, 
biscuit,  and  cake  making.  The  decrease  in  the  former  is 
relatively  trifling  (2.6  per  cent.),  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
substantial  (8  per  cent.). 

Another  interesting  tendency  revealed  by  statistics  is 
the  change  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  industry. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  shifting  of  population 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the  Trent.  Recent  statistics 
show  that  the  tide  is  now  on  the  ebb.  Southern  England, 
and  particularly  the  London  area,  is  coming  into  its  own 
again.  The  immense  development  of  our  distributive  trades 
is  no  doubt  mainly  responsible  for  this  significant  change ; 
the  increasing  use  of  electricity  for  power,  the  marked 
increase  in  motor  construction  and  repair,  and  in  some 
of  the  lighter  industries  such  as  printing,  tailoring,  and 
hosiery  are  also  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
aggregate  result,  however,  is  of  substantial  significance. 
The  southern  section  of  the  country  {i.e.,  London,  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern,  and  south-western  areas)  now 
includes  no  less  than  47  per  cent,  of  the  insured  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Out  of  a 
total  increase  of  601,200  insured  persons  for  the  whole 
country  during  the  period  1923-27,  the  southern  section 
claims  433,180,  or  more  than  two-thirds.  This  means  that 
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a  new  industrial  revolution  is  in  progress  under  our  eyes; 
imperfectly  apprehended,  it  may  be,  yet  pregnant  with 
,  possibilities  for  the  industrial  future  of  our  land. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  economic  history  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  greatness  of  this  country  was  established  by  our 
supremacy  in  the  arts  of  production  :  wool,  cotton,  coal, 
iron  and  steel;  these  were  the  great  basic  industries,  the 
profits  of  which  enabled  us  not  merely  to  provide  for 
industrial  expansion  at  home  but  to  make  large  invest¬ 
ments  abroad.  Those  investments  were  seriously  depleted 
during  the  war,  and  the  necessary  task  of  replenishing 
them  proceeds  all  too  slowly.  We  are  to-day  spending 
too  much  and  saving  too  little.  Before  the  war  our  annual 
savings  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ;^4C)0  millions. 
Taking  account  of  higher  prices  and  of  increased  popula¬ 
tion,  an  equivalent  sum  to-day  would  be  about  ;^65o 
millions,  but  in  fact  we  are  saving  less  than  ;^5C)0  millions. 
Until  we  can  get  back  to  the  pre-war  standard  of  saving, 
capital  is  bound  to  be  relatively  dear,  and  industry  cannot 
but  be  hampered  by  the  price  it  has  to  pay  for  it.  Our 
capacity  for  overseas  investment  is  concurrently  and  con¬ 
sequently  diminished.  In  the  year  1913  we  invested 
;^i98  millions  abroad;  in  1924,  only  ;^I35  millions. 
Diminished  saving  has  meant,  of  course,  the  restriction  of 
exports  and  increased  prices  for  the  imports  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  purchase  from  abroad. 

T aking,  however,  a  somewhat  larger  and  longer  view,  it 
is  possible  to  entertain  and  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the 
worst  is  over  and  that  we  may  look  forward  to  the  New 
Year  with  well-grounded  optimism.  But  the  one  out¬ 
standing  and  overriding  condition  upon  which  all  hope  of 
improvement  in  British  industry  and  trade  depends  is  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  harmony  between  the 
co-partners  in  our  industrial  economy.  As  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  has  lately  put  it :  “  By  the  application  of  a  new 
psychology  to  industrial  relations  and  the  creation  of  a 
true  co-partnership  in  industry,  in  production  and  profits, 
the  machinery  of  conciliation  will  be  permanently  im¬ 
proved  ”  {Industry  and  Politics^  p.  ii). 

Thanks,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  initiative  a  practical 
step  towards  this  end  has  already  been  taken.  In  the  last 
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month  of  the  old  year  it  was  announced  that  the  General 
Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  “having  con¬ 
sidered  the  invitation  from  the  group  of  employers  to  a 
joint  meeting  with  a  view  to  discussing,  without  prejudice, 
the  industrial  problems  facing  this  country,  agree  to  accept 
such  invitation  and  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  consider 
the  most  suitable  subjects  for  discussion  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  with  those  sending  the  invitation.”  The  sub¬ 
committee  includes  such  men  as  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pugh,  Mr.  E.  Bevin  and  Mr. 
Citrine.  The  signatories  to  the  invitation  represented  no 
fewer  than  159  limited  liability  companies,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  trade  including  coal,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals, 
railways,  banking,  gas,  engineering,  insurance,  shipping, 
tobacco,  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  and  among  them  were  such 
men  as  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Lord  Aberconway,  Lord  Ash- 
field,  Lord  Colwyn,  Mr.  Courtauld,  Lord  Weir,  Sir 
Frederick  Mills  and  Sir  Robert  Hadfield.  The  discussion 
is  to  “  cover  the  entire  field  of  industrial  reorganisation  and 
industrial  relations,”  and  will  aim  at  attaining  “  the  twin 
objects  of  the  restoration  of  industrial  prosperity  and  the 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
population.” 

Upon  this  conference,  or  series  of  conferences,  great 
issues  hang.  It  is  indeed  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
these  men,  representative  directors  and  representative 
workmen,  have  in  their  hands  the  future  of  British  industry, 
and  the  future,  therefore,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  vast 
Empire  of  which  Great  Britain  is  still  the  centre.  Sir 
Alfred  Mond’s  own  views  as  to  the  lines  on  which 
reorganisation  should  proceed  are  already  well  known,  and 
are  reiterated  with  persuasiveness  and  force  in  the  volume 
to  which  reference  has  been  previously  made.  They  can 
be  very  briefly  summarised.  As  regards  the  internal 
economy  of  industry  he  is  a  wholehearted  believer  in  the 
principle  of  co-partnership.  And  he  has  practised  what  he 
preaches.  Of  the  32,000  shareholders  (mostly  small¬ 
holders)  in  Brunner,  Mond  and  Company,  no  fewer  than 
1,300  are  employees  of  the  company.  In  this  Review  and 
elsewhere  I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this  signifi  • 
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cant  tendency  in  modern  industry  and  have  urged  that  the 
only  effective  answer  to  socialism  is  universal  capitalism. 
I  have,  moreover,  shown  {e.g.^  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  September,  1926)  how  far  we  have  already  advanced 
in  this  direction.  The  United  States  have  gone  further, 
since  in  that  country  it  is  much  more  common  than  it  is  in 
this  for  the  workpeople  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  con¬ 
cerns  in  which  they  work.  But  Sir  Alfred  Mond  goes 
beyond  the  mere  idea  of  shareholding  employees.  The 
well-educated  workman  of  to-day  wants  to  know,  and  in 
Sir  Alfred’s  opinion  is  entitled  to  know,  more  about  the 
conduct  of  the  concern  on  which  his  livelihood  depends. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  much  of  the  unrest  in  the  coalfields 
(though  not  all  of  it)  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
among  the  miners  in  the  capacity  of  the  managers  and 
directors.  How  far  the  suspicion  of  incapacity  is  justified 
it  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  say :  that  it  exists  there  can 
unfortunately  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  evidently  of  the  first 
importance  that  it  should  be  removed.  If  the  “  Mond 
Conference  ”  can  take  even  a  first  step  towards  its  removal 
it  will  indeed  deserve  well  of  the  commonwealth. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  industry.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  is 
in  favour  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  (not  very  happily) 
as  “  rationalisation.”  This  he  defines  as  “  the  grouping 
together  of  industry  in  larger  and  larger  units,  with  the 
object  of  adjusting  the  means  of  production  to  the  prob¬ 
able  means  of  consumption  and  so  to  regulate  prices  that 
there  should  be  a  level  path  along  which  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  could  move  ”  (p.  234).  That  we  should  have  to 
move  very  slowly  and  cautiously  (if,  indeed,  it  is  wise  to 
move  at  all)  in  this  direction  Sir  Alfred  would  probably 
agree.  In  another  connection  he  insists  (p.  333)  that 
“  competition  ”  is  “  the  breath  and  soul  of  human  en¬ 
deavour,”  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  come  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion  that  “  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
human  beings  to  control  any  industry  beyond  a  certain 
magnitude  ”  (p.314).  In  this  opinion  I  cordially  concur,  and 
it  is  this  consideration  which  must  inspire  grave  suspicions 
both  of  “  trustification  ”  and  of  Socialism.  The  socialised 
State  might  conceivably  succeed  under  the  philosopher 
king,  but  who  can  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  the 
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dynasty?  Trustification  or  rationalisation  would  seem 
similarly  to  demand  a  succession  of  industrial  Napoleons. 
Do  the  conditions  of  the  modern  world  tend  to  produce 
them  ? 

But  Sir  Alfred  Mond  does  not  stop  at  rationalisation. 
The  grouping  of  industries  must  lead,  he  thinks,  to  the 
economic  grouping  of  nations.  One  such  economic  unit 
already  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
you  have  106,000,000  of  human  beings  inhabiting  an  area 
of  more  than  30,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  vast  free- 
trade  area;  between  the  forty-eight  States  which  make 
up  the  Union  there  are  no  tariff  barriers,  and  there  is  every 
facility  for  communication  and  transport.  Continental 
Europe  (excluding  Great  Britain),  with  an  area  exceeding 
that  of  the  United  States  only  by  about  600,000  square 
miles,  carries  a  population  of  427,000,000,  or  117  to  the 
square  mile,  as  against  35.  Continental  Europe  is 
very  far  indeed  from  constituting  a  single  economic  unit 
— at  present.  Is  there  any  chance  that  it  ever  will?  Is 
there  any  tendency  in  that  direction  to-day?  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  seems  inclined  to  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  immense  and 
growing  power  of  the  United  States  unit  will  compel 
concentration  in  the  European  group. 

And  what  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire? 
Relatively  to  the  United  States  and  the  potential  Euro¬ 
pean  bloc,  Great  Britain  is  by  herself  insignificant,  though 
with  an  area  of  only  88,745  square  miles  she  carries  a 
population  of  about  44,000,000.  In  the  event  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Continental  bloc,  could  she  continue  to  stand 
alone  ?  Or  would  she  be  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  European 
union  ?  Or  is  there  a  third  alternative  ? 

Sir  Alfred  Mond  has  moved  so  far  away  from  the  pre¬ 
possessions  of  the  Manchester  School  as  to  contemplate 
the  possibility,  almost  the  necessity,  of  an  Imperial  Zoll- 
verein.  With  an  area  of  nearly  14,000,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  450,000,000  people,  the  British 
Empire  is  a  far  larger  unit  than  either  the  U.S.A.  or  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe — if,  indeed,  it  be  permissible  to  regard 
it  as  a  unit.  It  is  more  completely  self-sufficing  in  the 
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economic  sense  even  than  the  U.S.A.  Great  Britain  by 
herself  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  self-sufficiency;  she  is 
more  dependent  on  external  trade  for  her  very  existence 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  with  any  great  nation  in  the 
world’s  history.  This  is,  indeed,  an  economic  truism,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Empire  as  a  whole  possesses 
resources  unequalled  and  unparalleled.  There  is  literally 
no  single  essential  commodity  which  it  cannot  supply. 
The  figures  quoted  by  Sir  Alfred  Mond  are  in  this  con¬ 
nection  exceedingly  striking.  Of  the  world’s  gold  the 
British  Empire  already  produces  69  per  cent. ;  of  silver, 
15;  of  tin,  42;  of  zinc,  30;  of  lead,  23;  of  nickel,  no 
less  than  88;  and  of  rubber,  87.  Over  the  world’s  wheat 
production,  beef,  mutton,  rice,  and  wool,  we  already 
exercise  a  large  measure  of  control,  and  might  exercise 
more.  But  the  British  Empire  does  not  present  a  “  united 
front  ”  to  the  world ;  “  no  organisation  exists  which  even 
attempts  to  co-ordinate  these  manifold  resources.”  Con¬ 
taining  “within  itself  almost  every  known  or  required 
material,  food,  and  every  necessity  of  development,”  em¬ 
bracing  “  a  larger  part  of  the  world’s  surface,  more  varied 
in  climate,  more  rich  in  resources  and  products,  and  with 
a  larger  aggregate  population  than  any  other  economic 
unit  that  could  be  created,”  the  “  economic  entity  of  the 
British  Empire  awaits  organisation,  its  resources  await 
development”  (pp.  271,  12). 

These  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  wise  will  ponder 
them.  What  chance  is  there  that  wise  thought  will  per¬ 
meate  administrative  action  ?  Recent  experience  suggests 
little  hope  of  it.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Our 
administration  is  becoming  more  and  more  hopelessly 
departmentalised;  it  lacks  co-ordination,  unity  of  purpose 
and  direction.  A  large  Cabinet  consisting  mainly  of 
Ministers  immersed  in  departmental  details  has  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  consider  the  larger  aspects  of 
policy,  to  see  economic  or  political  life  steadily,  or  to  see 
it  whole.  But  this  raises  a  problem  of  governmental 
machinery  much  too  large  for  discussion  in  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  present  article.  If  permitted  to  do  so, 
I  shall  return  to  it. 


w 


CHANGING  FATES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN* 
By  “  Augur  ” 

The  most  powerful  individuals  in  Europe  to-day  are  two 
Americans — Mr.  Benjamin  Strong,  President  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Parker 
Gilbert,  the  Agent-General  for  Reparations  in  Berlin. 
The  one  dominates  the  whole  financial  situation,  the  other 
treats  a  Great  Power  in  Europe  as  if  he  were  its  equal. 
The  mastery  of  these  two  men  is  the  palpable  expression 
of  the  hold  acquired  by  the  United  States  over  the  affairs 
of  our  continent. 

We  hold  the  view  that  in  the  long  run  the  American 
invasion  will  prove  to  be  a  good  thing,  because  it  furthers 
the  interests  of  political  unity  and,  especially,  of  an 
economic  regeneration.  But  it  means  that,  contrary  to 
what  was  the  case  before  the  War,  we  may  not  ignore 
the  United  States;  we  cannot  escape  the  need  of  defining 
our  attitude  towards  their  growing  interference  with  our 
affairs.  Fortunately  the  theory  is  obsolescent  of  each  State 
being  able  to  make  its  decision  on  this  point  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  interests  of  the  other  members  of  the  European 
group  of  nations.  The  idea  is  taking  root  that  on  this  issue 
of  relations  with  the  United  States  we  must  come  together. 
It  is  a  case  not  of  forming  a  united  front  to  defeat  an 
enemy,  but  of  framing  a  joint  policy  to  guide  an  elemental 
force  into  a  safe  channel.  For  the  aggressive  nature  of 
the  American  expansion  is  due  not  to  premeditation 
but  to  a  national  growth  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  experienced. 

The  necessary  unity  in  Europe  cannot  be  achieved 
without  British  participation.  For  Great  Britain — even 
against  her  will — remains  the  arbiter  of  any  general 
settlement.  Among  responsible  British  statesmen  the  type 
seems  to  be  extinct  which  pinned  its  faith  to  a  policy  of 
isolation  from  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Yet  there  are  people 
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,  who,  in  spite  of  rebuffs,  persist  in  preferring  political  co¬ 
operation  with  the  “  cousins  ”  across  the  Atlantic.  This 
notion  has  its  source  in  the  cordiality  of  some  Anglophiles  i 
over  there,  and  a  school  of  thought  has  sprung  up  which 
preaches  that  the  future  of  Great  Britain  lies  in  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  Europe  and  in  a  close  community  of  interests 
with  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  United  States.  The  Americans, 
it  is  true,  do  what  they  can  to  destroy  this  illusion.  But  * 
preconceived  notions  die  hard,  and  time  will  be  needed  to 
get  rid  of  an  idea  which,  while  it  lasts,  renders  difficult  a  i 
true  understanding  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  a 
wholehearted  recognition  in  Great  Britain  of  the  need  for 
a  Europe  united  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  relations 
with  the  American  creditor.  But  hidden  below  the  surface 
of  our  visible  life,  and  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of 
people,  are  mighty  currents.  Masters  of  our  destiny,  they  ! 
shape  it  even  to-day  so  decisively  that  we  may  speak  of  ! 
the  changing  fates  of  Europe,  therefore  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  a  part  of  Europe. 

The  list  of  prophets  is  closed  in  the  Bible,  and 
prophecies  are  discouraged  by  the  contemptuous  scep¬ 
ticism  of  a  race  the  preference  of  which  for  a  vegetable  (: 

existence  is  expressed  in  the  motto  :  Wait  and  see.  But  a  i 

policy  of  registering  facts  as  and  when  they  happen  does  r 

not  suffice  to  achieve  real  progress.  The  latter  demands  ! 

that,  overcoming  the  instinctive  fear  of  the  future,  we  L 

should  try  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  is  given  to  us,  the  out-  p 

line  of  onrushing  events.  Looking  ahead  we  discern  a 
great  change,  which  in  the  near  future  wdll  influence  the  I 

existence  of  Europe.  We  mean  the  regrouping  of  the  1  = 

White  Race  around  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  r 

the  axis  of  its  world  power. 

Maps  are  misleading  things  indeed,  and  traditional  k 
geography  is  the  mother  of  the  worst  preconceived  notions  » 
in  politics.  For  the  standard  maps  in  daily  use  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  grasp  the  principles  of  race  distribution.  | 
Out  of  one  hundred  maps  in  a  popular  atlas  ninety-nine 
are  the  details  of  the  one  which  represents  the  con-  j 

tinents  together  in  their  respective  positions  on  the  surface  j 

of  the  earth.  If  we  look  at  this  usually  neglected  map  ‘ 
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we  discover  that  the  lands  peopled  by  the  White  Race  or 
dominated  by  it  are  grouped  in  two  blocks  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  On  one  hand  is  Europe  with  Africa,  on 
the  other  America,  North  and  South;  in  the  west  we  find 
Australia  as  a  powerful  racial  outpost  in  the  Pacific,  whilst 
in  the  east  are  great  territories  in  Asia  exploited  by  the 
Whites  for  their  material  advantage.  We  see  thus  a  great 
racial  dominion  of  which  the  United  States  are  an  integral 
part,  not  because  they  are  European — for  they  are  any¬ 
thing  but  that — but  because  they  are  White.  Once 
visualised,  the  conception  of  the  vast  dominion  of  the 
White  Race  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  again.  It  reduces  our 
notions  of  geography  to  their  logical  proportions.  Also  it 
establishes  the  fact  that  Europe  and  the  United  States 
belong  to  a  mighty  partnership  within  which  they  may 
quarrel,  but  the  interests  of  which  as  a  whole  they  have 
to  take  into  account  as  a  first  moral  charge  on  any  inter¬ 
national  policy  they  may  set  in  motion. 

Surveying  the  dominion  of  the  White  Race  we  find  that 
within  it  a  readjustment  of  material  values  is  taking  place. 
The  eastern  half — Europe  with  her  satellite  Africa — has 
been  overtaken  by  the  western  half  on  the  road  of  material 
wealth ;  not  only  has  it  been  overtaken,  but  swiftly  is  being 
left  behind.  The  significant  thing  in  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  the  enrichment  is  not  confined  to  North 
America,  and  extends  equally  to  the  Southern  part  of  the 
continent.  If  we  consider  that  the  wealth  of  Africa  is 
growing  rapidly  we  understand  that  the  Atlantic  has 
become  the  great  internal  highway  of  the  White  Race. 
The  importance  of  this  route  can  only  increase  with  time, 
because  South  America  and  Africa  both  have  not  reached 
yet  the  highest  level  of  material  development.  Until  now, 
when  the  Atlantic  was  mentioned,  we  visualised  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  between  Europe  and  North  America.  Now 
we  must  think  of  it  as  a  waterway,  which  slashes  our  world 
from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  one  in  the 
South.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  habitations  and  possessions 
of  the  White  Race. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  an  outlet  to  the 
Pacific  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  waterway.  It  is 
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a  blow  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  by  the 
route  through  the  canal  of  Suez  :  the  precursory  sign  of 
the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  The  growing  importance  of  the  Atlantic  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  interest  displayed  by  the  Mediterranean 
Powers,  and  especially  by  Italy,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This,  and  not  a  desire  to  protect  a 
few  hotels  and  coffee-houses,  is  the  reason  of  the  Italian 
claim  to  equal  rights  in  Tangier.  Italy  wants  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  other  Great  Powers  in  the  guarantee  of  a 
free  communication  between  the  landlocked  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic. 

The  scope  of  this  article  forbids  a  study  of  the  growing 
importance,  especially  in  the  economic  sense,  of  South 
America  and  of  Africa.  The  rich  republics  of  Brazil  and 
of  the  Argentine  are  on  the  road  towards  the  status  of  a 
Great  Power.  Chile  and  the  whole  mass  of  South 
American  States  is  moving  towards  an  increase  in  material 
wealth,  the  limit  of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  British 
investments  in  that  part  of  the  world  already  are  ten 
times  larger  than  those  in  China.  The  new  France  in 
North-West  Africa,  with  its  splendid  frontage  on  the 
Atlantic,  has  a  brilliant  future.  Nigeria,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  the  whole  of  the  Black  continent  are  being 
taken  in  hand  and  show  promise  of  great  things.  South 
Africa  remains  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  world’s 
annual  gold  production.  So  all  round  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  to-day,  under  the  impulse  of  the  White  Race, 
production  is  increasing  rapidly.  If  losses  have  been 
incurred  in  Asia  they  are  finding  more  than  their  equivalent 
in  new  developments  within  the  dominion  of  the  White 
Race  itself. 

Great  Britain,  too,  is  attracted  by  the  Atlantic.  Apart 
from  growing  economic  interests  she  is  influenced  by  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  security  of  the  Empire.  The  Mother 
Country,  thanks  to  the  Entente  with  France  and  as  a  result 
of  a  far-reaching  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
through  the  League  of  Nations  and  otherwise,  is  secure  at 
present.  So  also  are  the  principal  Dominions,  favoured  by 
a  geographical  position  or  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
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neighbours.  Therefore  the  security  of  the  Empire 
becomes  a  problem  of  the  safety  of  the  routes  which  link 
up  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions.  Ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  chief  route  for  Imperial 
communications  has  lain  through  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  British  control  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Egypt  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  'points  (Vapfui  for  its  security  in  times 
of  peace  and  war.  The  presence  of  a  powerful  British 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  had  no  other  object. 

Times  are  changing,  however,  and  with  them  the 
methods  of  warfare  have  changed  out  of  all  likeness  to 
what  they  were  formerly.  At  sea  even  more  than  on 
land.  The  day  of  the  great  battleships  is  passing.  Their 
building  continues  by  the  force  of  inertia  just  as  when 
many-decked  sailing  ships  continued  to  be  built  for  years 
after  the  victorious  advent  of  steam.  It  is  hard  for  an 
admiral  to  give  up  the  idea  of  having  a  large  vessel  in 
which  he  can  embark  a  staff,  a  brass  band,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  high  rank.  Yet  there  are  admirals 
who  already  describe  large  battleships  as  “coffins”! 
They  are  all  that !  No  more  stupid  way  exists  for  spend¬ 
ing  money  nowadays  than  to  build  these  giants,  which  in 
time  of  war  will  be  obliged  to  seek  safety  farther  than 
Scapa  Flow.  In  war  time  the  narrow  Mediterranean  is 
not  a  place  into  which  a  modern  battleship  may  venture. 
The  base  at  Malta  is  the  last  place  to  which  a  rational 
commander  can  take  his  ships  for  repairs  after  a  battle. 
For,  like  the  head  of  a  nail,  it  is  exposed  to  the  precise 
hammering  of  an  unceasing  aerial  attack.  The  plane,  the 
submarine,  and  mines  of  various  descriptions  paralyse 
Malta  as  the  base  of  an  active  fleet.  As  to  Gibraltar,  not 
to  mention  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  Rock  itself 
against  modern  guns,  its  Gut  (the  Strait)  is  so  narrow  that 
ships  passing  through  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  attack  from 
the  coastal  aerial  forces.  The  fact  of  Great  Britain 
remaining  neutral  in  a  Mediterranean  war  will  not  allow 
her  navy  to  ensure  even  in  a  limited  degree  the  safety  of 
commercial  traffic  through  the  infested  waters.  The 
position  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence :  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  has  become  a  puddle  in  peace  and  trap  in  war. 
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Great  Britain  lives  by  the  freedom  of  the  open  seas. 
No  wonder  that  after  years  of  oblivion  the  route  around 
the  Cape  calls  again  for  attention.  If  technical  means 
continue  to  develop  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  transport  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  even  in 
peace  time,  will  be  practically  possible  by  this  route.  In 
war  time  the  latter  becomes  invaluable.  The  place  to 
which  a  battlefleet  may  retire  to  wait  for  the  moment  of 
decisive  action  may  in  the  last  resort  be  found  somewhere 
in  the  vast  Atlantic  spaces.  But  if,  as  we  expect,  the  navy 
of  the  future  will  rely  principally  on  the  seaplane  and  the 
submarine,  then,  as  a  glance  at  the  planisphere  shows. 
Great  Britain  possesses  the  bases  which  will  ensure  to  her 
the  dominating  position  between  South  America  and 
Africa,  and  on  the  approaches  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  Oceans.  At  the  British  Admiralty  there  is 
perhaps  a  brain  already  at  work  on  plans  for  bases  at  St. 
Helena  and  Ascension  for  aerial  cruisers  able  to  keep 
a-wing  for  days  at  an  end.  This  would  be  logical ! 

We  cannot  avoid  discussing  possible  warlike  events. 
It  is  true  that,  fatigued  by  the  Great  War,  Europe  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  peace  as  the  best  means  to  repair 
the  damages  of  a  catastrophe  mainly  economic.  Wisely 
used,  this  wish  for  a  period  of  rest  may  have  for  result  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  peace.  Statesmen  are  given 
this  chance.  They  have  against  them  not  only  the  pro¬ 
verbial  capacity  of  the  human  being  to  forget  the  misery 
of  past  misfortunes,  but  also  the  terrible  fact  that  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  science  of  war  will 
make  the  latter  again  an  economic  possibility.  The  Great 
War  showed  that  the  methods  used  were  ruinous.  There¬ 
fore,  in  competition  with  the  peace  movement  the  human 
mind  set  itself  to  devise  cheaper  means  of  warfare.  The 
Washington  Conference  for  Naval  Disarmament  in  1920, 
in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen,  was  an  effort  to  make  war 
on  sea  impossible,  but  the  experts  looked  upon  it  as  a 
step  to  make  war  an  economic  possibility.  The  sub¬ 
marine  and  the  seaplane  fulfil  this  condition.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  does  not 
rule  out  war.  Indeed,  it  admits  its  legality  in  certain  cases 
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and  under  conditions  which  transform  a  local  conflict  into 
a  larger  conflagration.  Naturally,  if  time  is  left  for  the 
peace  movement  to  mature  all  will  be  well.  But  dis¬ 
armament  can'  be  compared  with  an  illness.  To  regain 
health  the  patient  must  get  rid  of  the  illness  com¬ 
pletely.  For  example,  half  of  a  typhoid  fever  and  full 
health  together  sound  as  perfect  nonsense.  The  same 
applies  to  armaments.  If  there  remains  in  the  world  a 
single  Great  Power  resisting  the  general  trend  towards 
disarmament,  the  chances  are  that  peace  cannot  be  con¬ 
solidated.  The  wickedest  enemies  of  peace  are  States 
which,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  put  forward  for  propaganda 
purposes  impossible  proposals  for  disarmament  whilst  they 
go  on  arming.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  con¬ 
clusive  that  not  a  single  Great  Power  has  declared  that  it  is 
starting  to  disarm  completely  because  it  cannot  discover 
the  signs  of  danger  from  war  anywhere. 

What  will  the  changing  fates  bring  to  Europe.^  Our 
wish  is  that  they  should  bring  insight  to  understand  that 
in  unity  is  strength,  and  that  in  the  gigantic  economic 
combinations  only  in  unity  can  Europe  find  forces  sufficient 
to  resist  the  formidable  pressure  from  outside.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  pressure  exists.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to 
bring  peoples  and  States  together  than  a  common  danger 
and  a  common  need.  The  danger  is  Bolshevism,  and  the 
services  it  is  rendering  to  unity  in  Europe  can  be  already 
appreciated.  The  need  is  to  find  a  way  for  dealing  with 
the  competition  of  the  powerful  American  creditor.  This 
object  is  all-important,  and,  pursuing  it,  Europe  will  forget 
her  domestic  squabbles  and  troubles. 


THE  DISARMAMENT  CRISIS 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  League  of  Nations  ended  the  year  1927  in  a  blaze  of 
congratulations  for  its  handling  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
affair.  It  was  justly  proud  of  removing  the  tension  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  countries  by  persuading  Voldemaras, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Lithuania,  to  cancel  the  state  of  war 
with  Poland.  The  effort  to  appease  the  peppery  little 
State  which  has  never  forgiven  its  big  neighbour  Poland 
for  its  Jameson  Raid  method  of  jumping  the  claim  to 
Vilna  did  not  appear  to  offer  much  chance  of  success.  Nor 
did  an  appeal  to  the  dictator  of  Poland,  who  had  been 
rattling  his  sword  at  Warsaw,  and  informing  the  world 
that  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  he  would  not  mobilise 
his  army,  seem  likely  to  produce  much  effect.  The  Council 
of  the  League  was  not  altogether  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  having  the  redoubtable  Marshal  Pilsudski  at  Geneva, 
for  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Volde¬ 
maras  had  been  decidedly  dashed  by  Pilsudski  declaring 
that  Voldemaras  was  not  in  his  right  senses.  The  quarrel 
about  schools  and  schoolmasters  on  which  Lithuania  had 
appealed  to  the  League  was,  as  everybody  knew,  only  a 
reflection  of  a  state  of  affairs  which,  if  allowed  to  drift  on, 
might  involve  Eastern  Europe  in  a  conflagration.  For 
Russia  was  not  prepared  to  see  Lithuania  swallowed  up  by 
Poland,  nor  was  Germany  for  that  matter,  for  Lithuania 
in  Polish  hands  would  leave  East  Prussia  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  Polish  territory.  Voldemaras  was  at  the 
same  time  told  by  Russia  and  Germany  that  they  did  not 
at  all  approve  of  his  gadfly  method  of  irritating  the  Poles 
by  keeping  up  the  absurd  pretext  of  a  state  of  war  between 
the  two  countries.  Absurd,  because  it  merely  offered 
provocation  to  Poland  without  helping  the  little  State 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians  could  interfere  with  the  traffic 
of  logs  down  the  Niemen;  they  could  prevent  the  transit 
of  Polish  goods  across  Lithuania.  But  the  closing  of  the 
frontiers  was  a  far  worse  business  for  Lithuania  than  for 
Poland,  for  it  deprived  her  of  one  of  her  principal  markets, 
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and  her  neighbours,  the  Baltic  States,  were  naturally  shy 
of  entering  into  closer  relations  with  Lithuania  so  long  as 
she  kept  up  the  quarrel  with  Poland. 

Pilsudski  in  mufti  at  Geneva  proved  a  far  milder  per¬ 
sonage  than  the  Marshal  at  Warsaw,  who  had  lain  awake 
thinking  whether  he  should  call  up  his  legions.  And  as 
for  Voldemaras,  whose  youthful  appearance  quite  sur¬ 
prised  the  Council,  he,  too,  behaved  quite  reasonably. 
But  although  ready  to  end  the  state  of  war  with  Poland 
and  enter  into  negotiations  for  restoring  railway  and  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  the  two  countries,  Volde¬ 
maras  absolutely  refused  to  have  a  Polish  Minister  or 
Consul  at  Kovno.  Although  Pilsudski  was  ready  to 
renounce  all  intention  of  infringing  the  liberties  of 
Lithuania,  Voldemaras  was  afraid  that  his  small  country 
might  be  absorbed  if  he  opened  the  door  too  wide.  It  was 
thus  seen  that  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  was  a  pro¬ 
tective  device  on  his  part  to  keep  out  Polish  influence. 
But  now  that  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles  are  on  better 
terms  Lithuania  may  see  the  advantage  of  entering  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  Poland.  At  all  events  there  is 
now  a  better  prospect  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  living 
together  as  members  of  the  League  should  do.  But  the 
Vilna  question  remains  where  it  was,  for  it  was  specifically 
excluded  from  the  Resolution  which  both  parties  accepted. 
Voldemaras  could  make  no  concession  on  that  point  with¬ 
out  being  rejected  by  his  own  country  on  his  return. 
Pilsudski  realised  that,  and  abandoned  any  idea  of  trying  to 
persuade  Voldemaras  to  recognise  the  right  of  Poland  to 
Vilna,  M.  Briand  making  it  quite  plain  to  him  that  nothing 
could  be  done  if  he  insisted  on  this  point.  And  the 
League,  having  failed  to  delimit  the  frontiers,  although  it 
tried  to  do  so  for  three  years,  may  well  congratulate  itself 
that  it  was  not  faced  with  this  question  again.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  which  finally  gave 
Vilna  to  Poland;  and  it  had  the  right  to  do  so  as  the 
authority  appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  peace  frontiers  which  were  not  settled 
in  1919.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  Lithuanians  from 
arguing  that  Poland  has  no  right  to  Vilna,  since,  according 
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to  the  Suwalki  Agreement  between  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
its  possession  was  to  be  left  undecided  until  the  League 
determined  on  which  side  of  the  frontier  it  should  lie,  and 
it  is  certain  that  Poland  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
way  she  obtained  possession  of  it,  for  it  was  seized  by  the 
Polish  general  Zeligowski  in  defiance  of  the  agreement. 

While  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  were  going  on,  British, 
French  and  Italian  officers  were  sent  to  observe  the 
frontiers  and  to  report  on  movements  of  troops.  They 
were  able  to  state  that  nothing  of  a  provocative  kind  was 
taking  place,  although  they  noticed  that  small  contingents 
of  troops  had  been  moved  up  on  both  sides.  Similar 
observers  were  sent  to  the  Bulgarian-Greek  frontiers  when 
there  was  danger  of  war  between  these  two  countries.  But 
Poland,  although  she  does  not  rank  as  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  has  the  fourth  largest  army  in  Europe  and  could 
put  a  million  men  Into  the  field.  That  she  should  have 
consented  to  have  her  frontiers  observed  by  officers  acting 
at  the  request  of  the  League  is  a  remarkable  testimony  not 
only  to  the  good-will  of  Poland,  but  to  the  growing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Geneva  spirit  in  international  affairs.  The 
cynic  may  say  that  it  was  the  united  pressure  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  above  all  France,  which  kept  the  peace 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  But  may  not  the  League 
claim  that  it  supplied  the  motive  for  this  concerted  action? 
One  has  only  to  look  back  to  pre-War  times  to  see  how 
difficult  it  was  to  attain  to  such  unity  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Great  Powers.  Indeed,  their  divisions  and  jealousies 
were  the  main  cause  of  the  War.  If  the  League  of  Nations 
can  teach  the  Great  Powers  the  advantage  of  acting 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  the  smaller  Powers 
that  they  can  obtain  justice  at  Geneva,  Europe  will  have 
taken  a  very  long  step  towards  the  organisation  of  peace 
on  a  firm  basis.  And  although  it  is  customary  at  Geneva 
to  talk  of  the  smaller  Powers  as  being  in  revolt  against  the 
tendency  of  the  Great  Powers  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Europe  behind  their  backs,  the  smaller  nations  would 
have  no  cause  to  complain  if  the  peace  of  Europe  could 
be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation  by  the  Great  Powders  acting 
in  unison. 
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The  Council  was  especially  fortunate  at  its  December 
meeting,  for  it  succeeded  in  advancing  the  settlement  of 
three  other  disputes  in  addition  to  its  success  in  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  affair.  It  persuaded  the  Danzikers  and  the 
Poles  to  come  together  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  the  jurists  had  drawn  up  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  long-drawn-out  dispute  concerning  the  storage 
of  ammunition  in  the  Westernplatte  and  the  anchorage  of 
Polish  warships  in  the  Danzig  harbour.  The  dispute 
between  Greece  and  the  German  shipbuilding  firm  Vulcan 
concerning  the  delivery  of  a  cruiser  which  was  ordered 
before  the  War  was  wisely  referred  by  the  Council  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  competence  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  which  was 
appointed  to  settle  such  claims.  Moreover,  the  German 
Government  was  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  International 
Court  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Convention  governing 
the  regulation  of  the  minority  schools  in  Upper  Silesia. 
The  Hungarian-Rumania  dispute  over  the  compensation 
which  is  to  be  paid  to  Hungarian  landlords  for  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  their  land  in  Transylvania  did  not  come  before 
the  Council  this  time.  If  the  two  Governments  cannot 
come  to  an  agreement  the  Council  would  be  well  advised 
to  let  this  matter  also  go  to  the  International  Court  for 
a  ruling  as  to  the  competence  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  to 
deal  with  the  Hungarian  claims.  For  it  burned  its  fingers 
badly  in  September  by  attempting  to  impose  on  Hungary 
its  own  interpretation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  which 
laid  the  Council  under  the  suspicion  of  interfering  with 
the  competence  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  at  the  dictation  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit. 

The  most  dramatic  ev£nt  of  the  year  was  the  entry  of 
the  Russians  on  the  stage  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission.  Their  proposal  for  the  total  abolition  of 
armaments  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  and  hum¬ 
bug.  A  Government  whose  rule  is  based  on  the  tyrannical 
methods  employed  by  the  Soviets,  and  which  proclaims 
all  the  time  that  the  Governments  of  all  other  nations  which 
do  not  share  its  view  ought  to  be  overthrown,  can  hardly 
expect  a  certificate  for  honest  dealing  when  it  appeals  to 
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the  world  to  disarm.  And  when  Litvinoff  made  the  usual 
acid  comments  about  the  wickedness  of  the  so-called 
Capitalist  Governments  and  declared  that  they  were  all 
responsible  for  the  War,  there  were  few  of  the  delegates 
in  the  Glass  Room  who  were  not  inclined  to  see  red.  If 
the  majority  had  had  their  way  the  curtain  would  then  and 
there  have  been  rung  down  on  the  Russian  proposals  with 
the  polite  suggestion  “  que  Messieurs  les  assassins  com- 
mencejitT  Such  a  summary  dismissal  of  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  would,  however,  have  been  a  grave  blunder,  for  that 
could  only  have  increased  the  estrangement  of  Russia, 
which  is  already  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments.  It  was  Count  Bernstorff  who 
saved  the  situation  by  inviting  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  give  a  further  opportunity  to  the  Russians  to 
explain  their  proposal  when  the  second  reading  of  the 
Draft  Convention  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  came  up 
for  consideration.  This  proposal,  which  was  accepted,  will 
enable  Litvinoff  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  in  March,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Security  Committee  is  to  meet  on  February  20th  to  discuss 
the  extension  of  arbitral  agreements  as  the  best  method 
of  meeting  the  demand  for  security,  and  on  this  Committee 
Litvinoff  will  take  his  place  as  an  observer. 

This,  of  course,  suits  the  German  book,  for  they  expect 
the  Russians  to  support  their  demand  that  other  nations 
should  fulfil  their  obligation  to  reduce  their  armaments, 
now  that  Germany  is  disarmed.  Litvinoff  indeed  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  any  plan  for  a 
gradual  reduction  of  armaments,  if  he  could  not  get  his 
way,  provided  that  the  League  came  to  the  real 
business  of  abolishing  armaments  in  four  years’  time. 
The  time  limit  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  A  great 
deal  may  happen  in  Russia  in  four  years;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  no  harm  and  much  good  may  come  from  drawing  the 
Bolsheviks  out  of  their  isolation  into  contact  with  other 
nations.  Although  the  Russians  may  not  choose  to  sup¬ 
port  the  German  thesis  that  the  preamble  to  the  disarma¬ 
ment  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  lays  a  definite 
obligation  on  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  to  limit 
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their  armaments,  Germany  and  Russia  may  be  expected  to 
join  hands  on  this  issue,  if  no  progress  is  made  with 
disarmament. 

Now,  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  desires  that  it 
should  come  to  this;  for  that  would  mean  a  breach  in  the 
understanding  which  was  arrived  at  with  Germany  at 
Locarno,  and  which  is  the  surest  foundation  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Paul-Boncour  therefore  admitted  the  necessity 
of  something  being  done  in  the  near  future  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments ;  and,  although  he  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  Litvinoff  not  to  undervalue  the  work  of  the 
Security  Committee,  he  was  ready  to  declare  that  the 
Disarmament  Conference  should  meet  before  the  end  of 
1928.  As  for  Lord  Cushendun,  he  told  the  Preparatory 
Disarmament  Commission,  in  blunter  language  than  Vis¬ 
count  Cecil  ever  addressed  to  it,  that  if  they  did  not  get 
down  to  business  the  League  of  Nations  would  in  the  near 
future  be  faced  with  a  confession  of  failure  which  might 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  He  informed  those  who 
would  hold  up  disarmament  until  some  visionary  scheme  of 
security  had  been  obtained  that  although  the  work  of  the 
Security  Committee  might  prove  very  useful  it  could  not 
be  pursued  indefinitely.  For  there  was  no  logical  connec¬ 
tion  between  security  and  disarmament — a  useful  reminder 
of  the  British  point  of  view. 

Thus  was  the  Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission 
shaken  out  of  its  complacency  by  the  Russian  proposal  for 
the  total  abolition  of  armaments,  for  it  proved  a  startling 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  In  commissions  and  the  Assembly  itself  the  weary 
debate  has  gone  on  for  six  years,  and  the  only  result  is  that 
if  the  armies  of  Europe  were  mobilised  to-morrow  it  would 
be  discovered  that  they  were  actually  superior  in  striking 
power  to  the  pre-War  armies.  The  actual  number  of  men 
in  the  peace  armies  is  put  at  a  million  less,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  disarmament  of  the  Central 
Powers  has  reduced  their  standing  armies  by  nearly  a 
million  men,  and  that  Russia  has  half  a  million  men  less 
in  permanent  commission,  so  that  the  rest  of  Europe  would 
appear  to  have  increased  their  armies.  The  machinery 
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of  war  has  been  immensely  speeded  up,  and  the  armies 
of  to-day  are  incomparably  better  equipped  in  big  guns, 
machine-guns,  tanks,  bombing  planes,  poison  gas  and  all 
that  makes  for  murderous  efficiency.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  500  millions  sterling  is  being  spent  on 
the  armaments  of  Europe,  while  the  competition  in 
mechanical  equipment  is  increasing  the  cost  every  year. 
If  one  quarter  of  this  expenditure  could  be  saved  and 
devoted  to  productive  purposes  there  would  be  an  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  in  unemployment.  The  military  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Europe  is  a  crushing  burden  which  keeps  it 
impoverished  and  prevents  the  development  of  its 
economic  resources. 

Now,  the  chief  obstacle  to  disarmament  is  the  Continen¬ 
tal  military  system,  which  insists  on  the  continuance  of 
conscription  and  the  maintenance  of  vast  reserves  of  trained 
men,  and  the  British'have  no  cause  to  denounce  the  Russians 
for  making  a  proposal  which,  however  Utopian  it  might 
seem,  gives  point  to  the  British  argument  that  disarma¬ 
ment  is  in  itself  a  form  of  security.  What  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the 
conflict  between  the  two  ideas  of  security — between  the 
policy  of  keeping  the  defeated  nations  down  by  force, 
which  is  at  the  back  of  the  demand  for  the  revival  of  the 
Protocol,  and  that  of  reconciling  them  by  conciliatory 
means,  which  necessarily  implies  the  revision  of  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  Peace  Treaties.  At  Locarno  Germany  was 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  being  given 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League,  while  her 
claim  to  a  position  of  equality  with  the  Great  Powers  was 
recognised.  But  Locarno  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
gradual  reduction  of  armaments,  and  one  of  its  logical 
consequences  should  have  been  the  removal  of  foreign 
troops  from  German  soil.  Everyone  knows  that  it  will 
be  ultimately  impossible  for  Europe  to  live  at  peace  under 
a  one-sided  system  of  disarmament.  It  will  be  impossible 
in  the  long  run  to  maintain  in  two  great  rival  countries 
such  a  disparity  in  military  strength  as  exists  in  France 
and  Germany  to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  German  army  as  compared  with  its  neighbours,  Poland 
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and  Czechoslovakia.  Fortunately  Germany  does  not 
intend  to  raise  this  question  at  Geneva  at  present,  for  the 
French  utterly  repudiate  the  interpretation  which  she 
places  on  the  Preamble  to  the  Disarmament  Clauses  of  the 
Treaty,  which  in  their  view  leave  it  to  the  Allies  to  decide 
what  measures  of  disarmament  they  should  adopt  in 
accordance  with  their  security.  But  Count  Bernstorff’s 
attitude  on  the  Security  Committee  left  no  doubt  that 
Europe  has  not  heard  the  last  of  this  or  the  claim  of 
Germany  for  the  reconsideration  of  her  eastern  frontiers 
under  the  Article  19  of  the  Covenant,  which  France  would 
certainly  deny  to  Germany  at  present  on  the  ground  that 
this  x4rticle  is  not  applicable  to  the  Peace  Treaties, 
safeguarded  under  Article  10,  which  obliges  the  League 
to  uphold  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  its  members. 
But  Bernstorff’s  wink  to  Litvinoff,  and  his  reference 
to  Article  19  of  the  Covenant  were  as  good  as  a 
nod  to  those  who  realise  the  direction  which  German 
diplomacy  will  ultimately  take.  Whatever  Italy  may 
think  of  the  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaties,  she  stands 
by  Great  Britain  in  opposing  the  French  demand  for  the 
revival  of  the  Protocol.  If,  therefore,  the  French  and 
their  allies  insist  on  a  system  of  guarantees  which  both 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  refuse  to  give,  this  must  lead  to 
a  serious  division  of  opinion  in  the  League.  Fortunately 
the  present  year  will  give  time  for  reflection,  for  until  the 
elections  in  F  ranee  and  Germany  take  place,  nothing  can 
be  done  to  decide  any  of  these  issues.  Until  then  the 
League  has  agreed  to  mark  time,  and  if  the  pendulum  of 
public  opinion  swings  to  the  Left,  as  it  is  expected  to  do 
in  both  countries,  problems  which  seem  hard  to  solve  at 
present  may  take  on  a  very  different  aspect.  It  may  then 
be  possible  for  the  four  Powers  on  whose  good  under¬ 
standing  the  peace  of  Europe  depends,  to  set  out  once 
more  on  the  road  to  Locarno  with  the  determination  that 
this  time  the  question  of  security  and  disarmament  shall 
be  solved. 

It  may  be  objected  that  without  Russia  no  general 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  is  possible,  and 
that  Russia  in  her  present  mood  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
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an  agreement  with  the  other  Powers.  But  if  Russia  is 
wisely  handled  she  can  hardly  refuse  to  limit  her  arma¬ 
ments,  if  the  other  nations  consent  to  do  so,  without  being 
convicted  of  bad  faith.  Even  without  Russia  something 
might  be  done  by  regional  agreements  on  the  Locarno 
model  in  the  Balkans,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  France  and  Italy,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhineland,  which  would  greatly  improve  the  relations 
between  France  and  Germany,  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  armies  of  the  great  military  Powers.  There 
are  critical  times  ahead  for  the  League,  but  one  cannot 
believe  that  the  Great  Powers,  who  realise  the  enormous 
advantages  which  they  reap  from  international  co-opera¬ 
tion,  will  not  adjust  their  differences  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  danger  of  divided  counsels  on  these  supreme 
issues. 
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How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

Goldsmith’s  lines  are  a  timely  reminder  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  those  who  make  laws  or  enforce  them.  Nowhere 
is  the  warning  more  needed  than  in  India  to-day.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  British  Parliament,  with  admirable  good¬ 
will  and  remarkable  unanimity,  discussed  the  personnel 
and  procedure  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  that 
within  the  next  two  years  is  to  examine  the  working  of 
the  system  of  Government  established  in  India  by  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms  of  1919.  Their  task  will 
be  to  advise  Parliament  “whether  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  desirable  to  establish  the  principle  of  responsible 
government,  or  to  extend,  modify,  or  restrict  the  degree 
of  responsible  government  already  existing.” 

The  enquiry  must  necessarily  be  arduous  and  far-reach¬ 
ing;  the  results  will  be  fraught  with  momentous  political 
consequences  to  our  Indian  Empire  and  Great  Britain. 
The  task  is  one  which  could  only  be  entrusted  to  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission,  for  the  British  Parliament  has  re¬ 
peatedly  affirmed  its  ultimate  responsibility  “  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples.”  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  it  should  perform  the  functions 
of  judge  and  jury,  while  the  varied,  and  often  conflicting, 
Indian  parties  and  interests  concerned  will  have  ample 
opportunities  to  present  their  claims  as  witnesses  and  advo¬ 
cates  both  before  the  Commission  itself  and  the  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  which  will  examine  the  report 
and  frame  the  proposals  to  be  put  before  the  next  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It  was  the  sense  of  that  heavy  responsibility  which 
hushed  the  voice  of  party  here.  Unfortunately,  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Indian  representatives  from  the  Commission  has 
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aroused  violent  opposition  and  threats  of  boycott — as  in 
the  case  of  the  Milner  Commission  in  Egypt — among 
many  sections  of  Indian  politicians.  The  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  are  obvious  enough.  One  of  the  main  duties  of 
the  Commission  will  be  to  ascertain  how  far  Indian  poli¬ 
ticians  have  displayed,  in  working  the  Constitution  of  1919, 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sense  of  responsibility  which 
were  taken  for  granted  when  that  great  experiment  was 
decided  upon,  but  which  have  often  been  sadly  lacking. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  open  to  them  to  offer  reasons  for  that 
failure;  but  in  such  circumstances  to  appoint  them  to  the 
Tribunal  would  be  making  them  judges  in  their  own  cause. 
That  role  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  but  it  is  foreign 
to  all  British  principles  of  justice.  Moreover,  as  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  made  clear,  if  Indian  members  were  to 
be  selected  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  the  number  to 
less  than  a  dozen  representing  the  most  influential  parties 
— Brahmans,  non-Brahman  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs, 
Buddhists,  Indian  Christians,  the  primitive  aboriginals, 
the  depressed  classes,  not  to  mention  official  and  non¬ 
official  British  and  Anglo-Indian  interests.  Then  farewell 
to  all  hope  of  a  reasonable  and  unanimous  report !  Even 
the  genius  and  personality  of  Sir  John  Simon  could  not 
achieve  the  impossible,  and  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  con¬ 
flicting  minority  reports  before  them  the  Joint  Committee 
and  Parliament  would  be  hopelessly  befogged  in  the  search 
for  a  common  denominator.  Meantime,  racial  and  sec¬ 
tarian  feeling  in  India  would  inevitably  boil  up  and  in¬ 
tensify  that  civil  strife  which  is  already  such  a  serious 
problem  in  India. 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  late  to  hope  that  the  assurances 
given  to  the  hostile  Indian  politicians — the  masses  appear 
to  be  unmoved,  though  Mrs.  Besant  cables  that  the  whole 
country  is  organising  a  complete  boycott  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  ! — by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Lord  Birkenhead,  Lord  Reading, 
and  not  least  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (who  on  critical 
occasions  has  shown  a  just  appreciation  of  Indian  con¬ 
ditions  which  his  follow^ers  in  the  I.L.P.  do  not  always 
share),  will  satisfy  them  that  the  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  stigma  of  inferiority. 
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but  to  facilitate  an  impartial  enquiry  and,  if  possible,  a 
unanimous  finding.  Indeed,  there  are  already  indications 
that  reasonable  public  men  in  India  are  beginning  to  realise 
this.  Lord  Sinha,  the  most  distinguished  Indian  of  to-day, 
stated  at  Bombay  {Times ,  December  31st)  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  rightly  limited  to  Members  of  Parliament 
representing  the  various  parties.  The  Muhamadans  of 
Northern  India,  disregarding  the  futile  proceedings  of  a 
little  coterie  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jinnah  at  Calcutta, 
have  decided  to  put  their  case  before  the  Commission ;  the 
“  Kesari  ” — the  mouthpiece  of  the  Mahratta  Brahmans, 
who,  owing  to  their  history,  have  a  wider  political  outlook 
than  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Upper  India — 
sneers  at  the  boycott  threat  as  “  the  empty  noise  of  a 
cracked  pot.”  Futile  persistence  in  the  boycott  will  lay 
Indian  politicians  open  to  the  charge  that  they  are  sub¬ 
ordinating  public  duty  to  private  pique,  or  that  their  ignoring 
of  the  tribunal  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  cause.  It  would  also  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  seventy  million  Muslims  and  of  other  minorities — 
non-Brahman  Hindus  in  certain  provinces,  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjab,  Mahrattas  in  Bombay,  the  sixty  million  “  untouch¬ 
ables  ”  and  the  five  million  Indian  Christians  distributed 
over  every  province.  These  minorities  are  fearful  of  the 
domination  of  the  caste  Hindus,  who  number  about  half  of 
the  total  population,  and,  though  split  up  into  many 
sections,  already  possess  political  predominance  owing  to 
their  intellectual  and  economic  superiority.  They  claim 
that  the  separate  communal  representation,  conceded  to  the 
Muslims  by  the  Morley-Minto  Reforms  of  1908  and 
extended  to  certain  other  minorities  by  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Scheme,  is  indispensable  as  a  safeguard  to 
their  interests;  they  demand  its  extension  and  ask  for 
further  safeguards.  The  political  opinion  of  caste  Hindus 
is  generally  opposed  to  separate  communal  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  revealing  the  non-existence  of  the  principles 
of  common  citizenship  and  common  nationality,  with¬ 
out  which  they  realise  that  their  claim  to  responsible 
government  has  no  basis.  A  wise  Hindu  ruler,  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Benares,  in  addressing  the  Viceroy  a  year  ago,  put 
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the  matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  that  those  politicians 
wish  to  build  up  a  twentieth-century  constitution  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  authors  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Scheme  ad¬ 
mitted  as  much  when  they  quoted  with  approval  the  apt 
saying  that  the  Indian  peoples  are  marching  with  uneven 
steps  through  all  the  centuries  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twentieth.  Yet  when  it  came  to  framing  proposals  they 
acted  as  if  all  British  India’s  250  millions,  and  not  merely 
the  politically-minded  one  or  two  millions,  were  in  the 
twentieth  century.  They  made  that  mistake  because  they 
came  in  contact  only  with  politicians  whose  aspirations 
they  thought  it  their  duty  sympathetically  to  consider  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet.  Of  the  masses  they  saw  little 
and  heard  less.  That  was  also  the  case  with  the  Joint 
Select  Committee.  The  result  was  a  scheme  which  has 
certainly  not  benefited  the  98  per  cent,  of  the  population 
who  have  no  votes  and  no  desire  to  take  part  in  politics. 
But  the  scheme  did  not  even  satisfy  the  politicians.  As 
A1  Carthill  (in  The  Garden  of  Adonis)  puts  it  : 

It  was  generally  believed  that  they  (the  Reforms)  had  been  extorted 
by  clamour  and  menace  from  weakness,  and  the  question  w'as  whether 
more  menaces  and  more  clamour  might  not  extort  more. 

Hence  the  soi-disant  non-violent  non-co-operation  which 
from  1919  onwards  caused  widespread  lawlessness  and 
bloodshed  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  violent  com¬ 
munal  outbreaks  now  threatening  the  Pax  Britannica. 
Hence,  too,  the  threats  to-day  to  renew  non-co-operation 
by  boycotting  the  Commission.  Pandit  Moti  Lai,  having 
failed  to  get  his  way  here,  tells  a  Berlin  paper  (see  Times 
of  December  30th)  that  the  Indian  people  (as  if  such  a 
thing  existed)  will  attain  freedom  from  Great  Britain  “  by 
negotiation  or  armed  revolt.”  Mr.  Jinnah,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  makes  a  dramatic  gesture  at  Calcutta,  and  says 
(see  Daily  Telegraph,  January  2nd) :  “  We  have  declared 
a  constitutional  war  on  Great  Britain.  Negotiations  for  a 
settlement  will  not  come  from  our  side.  Let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sue  for  peace.”  The  arrogance  of  this  language  is 
only  surpassed  by  its  impotence. 

Fortunately,  neither  Lord  Birkenhead  nor  Lord  Irwin 
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is  of  the  type  to  bow  down  before  threats  or  clamour.  Sir 
John  Simon’s  Commission  will  keep  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way,  boycott  or  no  boycott,  and,  having  two  years  to 
pursue  its  enquiries,  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
1919,  and  to  survey  not  only  the  field  of  politics  but  the 
much  wider  field  of  administration  on  which  depend,  to  a 
degree  which  people  here  cannot  grasp,  the  “  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples.” 

Social  Reform. 

But,  however  admirably  the  Commission  may  perform 
its  work,  it  cannot  touch — much  less  cure — the  widespread 
evils  in  the  Hindu  social  system  sanctioned  by  religion 
or  immemorial  usage.  Miss  Mayo’s  Mother  India  has 
thrown  a  lurid  light  on  those  evils  and  aroused  unprece¬ 
dented  interest  and  bitter  controversy  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  in  India  itself.  The  author  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  in  a  letter  to  the  Press  by  responsible  and  influ 
ential  Indian  gentlemen  here  for  indulging  in  “  wild  and 
mischievous  generalisations,”  and  they  warn  the  British 
public  against  this  “  misleading  ”  book.  Their  letter  states 
that  “  it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  read  the  book  which 
indulges  in  such  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  vilification 
of  Indian  civilisation  and  Indian  character.”  That  perhaps 
explains  why  the  leading  London  daily  to  which  the  letter 
was  addressed  did  not  see  its  way  to  publish  it.  The 
letter  was  however  cabled  to  and  published  in  India. 

Mrs.  Besant,  writing  in  the  Indian  of  October,  1927, 
concludes  a  characteristic  attack  on  a  book  which  shatters 
much  of  her  picture  of  a  “  spiritually-minded  ”  India 
contaminated  by  British  materialism,  with  these  remarks : 

ilow  anxious  the  Press  in  England  is  to  save  Miss  Mayo’s  book  from 
exposure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  The  Times  did  not  publish  the  protest 
signed  by  a  number  of  eminent  Indians.  If  India  were  not  a  subject 
nation,  a  book  like  Miss  Mayo’s  would  have  been  prosecuted  for  stirring 
up  bad  feeling  and  for  being  obscene. 

One  would  attach  more  weight  to  Mrs.  Besant’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  matters  if  she  did  not  show  herself  such  an 
obvious  partisan.  She,  in  common  with  certain  Indian 
leaders  and  British  sympathisers,  has  recently  drafted  a 
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Commonwealth  of  India  Bill  for  which  she  claims  to  have 
secured  the  support  of  the  Labour  Party  here.  Hence 
doubtless  her  suggestion  that 

Miss  Mayo’s  book  has  appeared  exactly  at  a  time  when  its  publication 
would  be  most  mischievous  to  the  cause  of  Indian  self-government. 

A  similar  charge  was  made  in  the  British  Parliament  by 
a  lady  Labour  Member.  It  was  at  once  stigmatised  by 
Lord  Birkenhead  as  “  absolutely  false,”  and  he  challenged 
the  lady  in  question  (who  has  publicly  apologised  to  Sir 
John  Simon  for  a  gross  mis-statement  in  reference  to  his 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Statutory  Commission) 
to  withdraw  it  or  to  produce  the  evidence  on  which  she 
founded  it.  So  far  she  has  done  neither. 

When  British  speakers  and  writers  indulge  in  these  reck¬ 
less  attacks,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  their  methods  sur¬ 
passed  in  India.  A  Brahman  member  of  the  All-India 
Assembly  gave  notice  of  a  motion — before  he  had 
read  the  book — to  prevent  its  circulation  in  India,  and 
on  September  4th  the  Swarajist  Mayor  of  Calcutta  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  protest  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  the 
author  was  violently  denounced.  The  Indian  Press  has 
been  worked  up  to  a  frenzy  of  excited  vituperation,  and 
many  organs  accuse  the  writer  of  having  been  inspired  by 
anti-Indian  influences  in  order  to  prejudice  India’s  claims 
to  self-government.  It  was  doubtless  to  anticipate  such 
attacks  that  Miss  Mayo  wrote  : 

I  should  like  it  to  be  accepted  that  I  am  not  an  idle  busybody  nor  a 
political  agent,  but  merely  an  ordinary  American  citizen  seeking  test  facts 
to  lay  before  my  own  people. 

She  also  stated  in  her  foreword  : 

The  manuscript  of  this  book  has  not  been  submitted  to  any  member  of 
the  Government  of  India,  nor  to  any  Briton  or  Indian  connected  with 
public  life.  It  has,  however,  been  reviewed  by  certain  public  health 
authorities  of  international  position  who  are  familiar  with  the  Indian  field. 

No  one  who  reads  the  book  with  an  unbiassed  mind  and 
an  eye  to  the  wide  range  of  her  observations  and  to  the 
authorities — mainly  Indian — with  which  she  supports 
them,  can  entertain  any  honest  doubt  as  to  the  bona  fides 
of  the  author.  On  the  other  hand,  India — a  sub-continent 
of  two  million  square  miles  with  a  population  of  320  mil- 
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lions  composed  of  varying  races,  languages,  religions  and 
castes  in  different  stages  of  development — presents  social 
problems  which  even  the  most  trained  observer  cannot 
fathom  in  a  brief  period.  Mr.  Spender,  in  The  Chaitgmg 
East,  has  well  said  that  after  three  months  you  think  you 
know  everything  about  India;  after  three  years  you  know 
that  you  know  nothing;  after  thirty  years  you  begin  to 
despair  of  ever  knowing  anything.  But  Miss  Mayo,  in 
her  survey  of  Hindu  social  conditions,  has  confined  her¬ 
self  to  matters  which  are  either  common  knowledge  or 
which  can  be  readily  ascertained  and  verified,  “  the 
common  things  in  daily  human  life,”  as  she  expresses  it. 

And  what  are  the  facts  which  she  discloses.^ 

The  child-marriages,  especially  among  the  higher  castes, 
leading  often  to  unmentionable  brutalities  upon  the  child- 
wife;  the  child-births,  carried  out  by  dirty,  ignorant  Dhais, 
in  appallingly  unsanitary  conditions  (a  result  of  the  Hindu 
theory  of  the  uncleanliness  of  parturition),  causing  an 
infant  mortality  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain;  the  ban  on  remarriage  of  widows  that 
condemns  millions  of  women  to  a  social  servitude  little 
better  than  slavery  and  makes  even  Sail  intelligible;  the 
callous  neglect  of  female  children  since  the  practice  of 
female  infanticide  among  the  higher  castes  was  penalised 
by  British  law ;  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  Hindu  husband 
whom  the  wife  is  taught  to  regard  as  her;  god;  the 
arrogance  of  the  Brahmans  to  the  inferior  castes  whose 
secular  and  spiritual  duty  it  is  to  minister  to  those  sons 
of  Brahma,  the  great  creator;  the  grievous  lot  of  the  60 
million  “untouchables”  whose  presence  within  a  certain 
radius  or  shadow  or  touch — according  to  the  locality — is 
a  source  of  pollution  to  the  higher  castes ;  the  great  barrier 
to  the  spread  of  primary  education  because,  in  the  words 
of  the  Indian  head  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  “  the  social  conditions 
are  such  that  no  single  woman  can  undertake  the  task  of 
teaching.” 

These  are  among  the  main  counts  in  the  indictment; 
there  are  even  darker  aspects,  such  as  the  dedication  of 
girls  to  a  life  of  infamy  in  temples,  which  are  local  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
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Are  those  charges  made  out? 

Anyone  with  a  fairly  general  knowledge  of  India  can¬ 
not  but  admit  that  each  of  those  evils  is  in  existence  to-day 
over  wide  areas  and  large  populations.  Most  of  them  are 
general  among  the  higher  castes;  none  of  them  is  perhaps 
so  universal  as  Miss  Mayo’s  book  has  perhaps  led  some 
people  to  believe.  They  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
Punjab,  especially,  as  she  explains,  among  the  virile 
peasantry,  because  the  influence  of  Islam  and  Sikhism 
has  tempered  Brahman  dominance  and  the  rigidity  of 
caste;  but  they  flourish  in  Bengal,  Behar,  most  of  the 
Ganges  basin  and  throughout  Southern  India.  The 
picture  as  painted  by  her  is  not,  however,  a  complete 
picture,  for  she  has  not  brought  out  the  brighter  aspects 
of  Hinduism;  the  placid  contentment  of  the  home  life; 
the  mutual  attachment  and  community  of  income  and 
interests  in  the  Hindu  joint-family  which  render  the  poor- 
law  and  the  dole  unnecessary  in  a  poor  country;  the  ready, 
if  indiscriminating,  almsgiving;  the  simple,  kindly  gather¬ 
ings  at  the  sacred  tank  or  temple.  But  here,  again,  it 
must  be  said  that  her  object  was  not  to  paint  Hindu  life  as 
a  whole,  but  to  expose  the  abuses  in  Hinduism  which 
require  early  remedy  if  the  Hindus  are  to  take  the  place 
they  aspire  to  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilised  world.  A  frank  recognition  of  those  abuses  is 
essential,  for  the  root  causes  of  India’s  difficulties,  whether 
social  or  political,  are  intellectual  dishonesty,  self-decep¬ 
tion  and  the  tendency  to  blame  others  for  the  evils  of  their 
own  creation.  None  of  her  critics  (not  even  the  Brahman 
author  of  Father  India,  whose  main  thesis  is  that  even 
worse  social  evils  flourish  flagrantly  in  her  own  America, 
and  whose  attempts  to  minimise  or  explain  away  the  abuses 
she  exposes  are  most  unconvincing)  has  so  far  endeavoured 
to  refute  her  main  allegations.  In  fact,  some  genuine  and 
courageous  Hindu  reformers  admit,  deplore  and  attack 
those  evils,  sometimes  in  language  even  stronger  than 
Miss  Mayo’s. 

The  only  prominent  Indian  lady  who  has  so  far 
expressed  her  views  is  Mrs.  Saroljini  Naidu,  last  year’s 
President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  even 
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better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  Mrs.  Besant. 
Mrs.  Naidu  publicly  stated  that  much  of  the  indictment 
was  true,  and  she  exhorted  those  who  had  the  interests  of 
India  at  heart  earnestly  to  set  about  the  work  of  reform. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  striking  pamphlet  written 
in  1926  by  Sir  Ganga  Ram  of  Lahore,  famous  alike  as  a 
great  hydraulic  engineer,  a  generous  philanthropist,  a 
practical  social  reformer,  and  a  successful  agricultural 
pioneer  on  a  great  scale.  He  died  in  London  in  July  last 
while  serving  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  his  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the  province  for 
which  he  had  done  so  much.  His  philanthropic  work  finds 
honourable  mention  from  Miss  Mayo.  .The  title-page  of 
his  pamphlet  runs  : 

Purify  your  home-life  before  you  desire  Home  Rule. 

Who  will  not  weep  over  the  figures  given  inside  which  show  the  misery 
caused  by  child-marriage  and  enforced  widowhood  among  Hindus? 

The  order  of  reforms  should  be  : 
ist.  Social  reformation, 
and.  Economic  reformafion. 

3rd.  Swaraj  (or  political)  emancipation. 

The  figures  he  cites  are  taken  from  the  Census  Statis¬ 
tics  of  1901,  19 1 1  and  1921.  They  are  indeed  enough 
to  make  one  weep.  In  1921  there  were  597  Hindu  widows 
under  a  year  old  !  11,892  under  5  years,  85,037  under  10 
years,  and  330,000  under  15  years.  But  while  between 
1901  and  1921  the  number  of  Hindu  widows  under  5 
had  fallen  from  15,696  to  11,892,  the  number  under  10 
years  had  actually  increased  from  94,000  to  97,000,  and 
under  15  from  321,000  to  330,000.  Could  there  be  a  more 
striking  comment  pn  the  failure  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  the  social  reformers,  of  whom  Mrs.  Besant  and  her 
friends  give  such  glowing  accounts,  to  grapple  with  the 
evil  ? 

The  tragedy  for  Hindus  lies  not  only  in  the  early  mar¬ 
riages,  for  these  are  found,  though  less  commonly,  even  in 
other  communities,  but  in  the  fact  that  Hindu  religion  and 
custom  condemn  these  unhappy  children  whose  husbands 
die  to  a  life  of  perpetual  widowhood — a  social  servitude 
which  is  often  a  living  death.  No  wonder  that  the  wretched 
widow  sometimes  prefers  the  swift  release  of  the  funeral 
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pvre.  The  Morning  Post  of  November  28th,  1927,  gave  a 
pathetic  account  of  the  attempt  of  a  Brahman  widow  in 
Behar  to  burn  herself  with  her  deceased  husband  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  amidst  the  applause  of  a  crowd  of 
5,000  people  shouting  “  Sati  ki  jai  ”  (Victory  to  the  Sati). 
The  poor  woman  was  unable  to  endure  the  agony,  and, 
badly  burned,  fell  into  the  Ganges  with  her  husband’s  body. 
She  was  rescued  by  the  police,  but  again  placed  on  the  pyre 
with  the  approval  of  the  relatives.  Only  the  arrival  of  a 
strong  body  of  armed  police  prevented  the  sacrifice  being 
carried  out.  She  died  a  few  days  later  of'her  injuries:  a 
crowd  of  5,000  attended  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  fought 
for  the  fragments  of  her  burnt  garments. 

Let  us  take  another  aspect  of  child-marriage.  Bombay 
prides  itself  on  being  in  the  van  of  the  social  reform  move¬ 
ment.  A  Bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Bombay 
Legislature  by  a  Mahratta  member  to  prevent  marriage 
of  infants,  as  he  describes  it.  There  are,  he  says  {States¬ 
man,  October  22nd,  1927)  74,000  married  children  in  the 
Presidency  (which  has  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  India)  under  5  years  of  age,  of  whom  3,574  are 
widows.  Nearly  2,000  boys  and  girls  were  married  before 
they  were  a  year  old.  The  number  of  married  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  is  nearly  350,000  ! 

A  similar  measure  to  raise  the  age  of  marriage  to  13  or 
14  has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  All-India  Assembly 
by  a  private  member  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
Government.  This  beneficent  measure  was  sneered  at  by 
a  Madras  Brahman  member  as  “  giving  them  marbles  anH 
tops  to  play  with”  instead  of  their  political  freedom — by 
which  he  doubtless  meant  restoring  the  domination  of 
reactionary  Hinduism  over  all  other  classes.  The  British 
Government,  while  it  has  not  hesitated  to  prohibit  and 
penalise  practices — such  as  Sati,  slavery,  female  infanti-  1 
cide — which  are  obviously  crimes  against  humanity,  has  I 
been  slow  to  interfere  with  practices  such  as  the  abuses 
described  by  Miss  Mayo  which  are  countenanced  by  Hindu 
religion  and  usage.  Those  whose  memories  go  back  to 
1891  can  recall  the  violent  anti-British  agitation,  headed 
by  Tilak,  then  the  most  powerful  Brahman  in  India, 
aroused  by  the  Government  Bill  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  1 
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to  12  years.  The  measure  was  denounced  as  a  criminal 
interference  with  what  Hindus  held  most  dear — their 
religion  and  customs. 

But  nothing  better  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  forces 
of  reaction  than  the  struggle  now  going  on  between  them 
and  Mr.  Gandhi.  The  Mahatma,  after  abandoning  his 
disastrous  irruptions  into  politics,  which  culminated  in  the 
wicked  non-co-operation  and  Khilafat  agitations,  has  come 
forth  as  the  sincere  champion  of  social  reform.  Of  Miss 
Mayo’s  book  he  writes  (in  the  Indian  of  October,  1927) : 

.  .  .  While  I  consider  the  book  unfit  to  be  placed  before  Americans 
and  Englishmen  (for  it  can  do  no  good  to  them),  it  is  a  book  that  every 
Indian  can  read  with  some  degree  of  profit. 

We  may  repudiate  the  charge  as  it  has  been  framed  by  her,  but  we 
may  not  repudiate  the  substance  underlying  the  many  allegations  she 
has  made. 

and  he  ends  : 

The  agitation  that  has  been  set  up  against  the  book  is  in  danger  of 
being  overdone.  There  is  no  cause  for  fury. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  to  give  him  his  due,  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  has  been  recently 
advocating  in  Madras,  the  stronghold  of  orthodoxy,  the 
re-marriage  of  child-widows  and  the  removal  of  the  cruel 
doctrine  of  “  untouchability.” 

The  local  Brahman-edited  weekly  in  reply  denounces 
Gandhi’s  “  ill-considered  views  on  social  matters  ”  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Hindu  sacred  books,  and  adds  that  not  only 
should  a  widow  refrain  from  re-marriage  but  should  starve 
her  body  and  live  only  on  fruits,  roots  and  flowers  ! 

Mr.  Gandhi  had  also  suggested  that  Hindu  girls  might 
be  allowed  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  husbands. 
This  was  denounced  by  the  Brahmans  as  likely  to  under¬ 
mine  the  whole  existing  social  structure  (which  is  true). 
His  proposal  to  raise  the  minimum  marriage  age  to  16  was 
condemned  as  “  a  profane  suggestion — unworthy  of  a 
Hindu.”  The  same  journal  quotes  the  Sh^stras  in 
support  of  its  theory  that 

women  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  freedom  of  any  sort  at  any  time 
of  their  lives  and  under  any  circumstances. 

Following  up  Miss  Mayo’s  exposure  of  the  infamous 
practice  of  dedicating  Hindu  girls  to  a  life  of  shame  in 
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certain  Hindu  temples,  Mr.  Gandhi  publicly  compared 
these  institutions  to  brothels.  This  plain  speaking  led  to 
violent  attacks  and  demands  that  he  should  retract.  His 
reply  was  (see  Statesman  of  October  30th,  1927) : 

If  this  statement  of  mine  hurts  the  susceptibilities  of  some  Hindus, 

I  can  only  say  I  am  very  sorry,  but  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  of  the 
Hindu  religion  itself  I  cannot  withdraw  or  modify  the  statement. 

Miss  Mayo  has  used  almost  the  same  words  in  reply  to  her 
critics.  She  may  also  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  unreasoning  denunciation  of  her  book  and 
the  open  hostility  of  a  powerful  section  of  orthodox 
Hinduism,  her  work  and  that  of  social  reformers,  such  as 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  Sir  Ganga  Ram,  are  already  bearing  fruit. 
The  resistance  to  the  remedial  measures  already  referred 
to  in  the  Central  and  local  legislatures  is  waning;  several 
Hindu  States  (autocracy,  though  denounced  by  politically 
advanced  but  socially  reactionary  Indian  politicians,  has  its 
advantages)  have  within  the  last  few  months  raised  the 
minimum  marriage  age  for  boys  and  girls.  If  only  to 
show  to  the  world  that  their  social  institutions  are 
not  centuries  behind  their  political  aspirations,  Hindu 
politicians  are  beginning  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
reform.  But  the  mere  passing  of  laws,  whether  to 
“  save  face  ”  or  with  a  genuine  desire  for  reform, 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  public  opinion.  The  force  of  public  opinion  here,  il 
tactfully  and  persistently  applied,  will  help  to  wear  down 
the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  “die-hards,”  and  if  Hindu 
women  are  given  the  opportunity  of  making  their  voices 
heard  the  reform  will  come  more  speedily.  At  present 
they  are  dumb.  From  this  standpoint  the  great  meeting 
of  British  Women’s  Associations  held  recently  at  the 
Caxton  Hall,  which  offered  their  good-will  and  co-operation 
in  this  all-important  work,  may,  when  translated  into 
action,  prove  to  be  an  even  more  potent  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  than  even  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
over  which  Sir  John  Simon  so  ably  presides. 

Public  opinion  here  and  in  India  may  remedy  ills  which 
kings  and  laws  have  failed  to  cure. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH*:  A  VINDICATION 

By  R.  E.  Gordon  George 

The  hold  of  Meredith  over  his  own  is  firm.  From  him 
young  love  learnt  favourite  hymns  which  added  freshness 
to  the  woods  and  made  the  changing  skies  more  heavenly. 
With  the  good  realities  of  earth  he  was  so  intimate  that  in 
themselves  they  told  him  a  secret  that  took  him  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  outward  things,  and  commune  with  them  was 
a  sacrament. 

The  more  fully  the  body  lives  (but  grossness  is  not 
fullness),  the  more  deeply  the  soul  learns  from  living, 
and  only  when  nature  has  become  the  sacrifice  which 
initiates  the  soul  into  mysteries  and  feeds  it  with  the  bread 
of  life,  is  nature  itself  a  living  reality.  The  earth’s  highest 
function  is  the  nourishment  and  illumination  of  spirits, 
who,  before  they  finally  give  back  dust  to  dust,  will  have 
drawn  from  its  riches  essences  of  eternal  truth,  potent 
in  everlasting  actions.  This  is  the  aim  of  creation. 

Earth  was  not  earth  until  her  sons  appeared, 

Nor  beauty  beauty  ere  young  love  was  born. 

A  truth  SO  vital  is  itself  one  with  that  it  tells  of  :  words 
which  unite  earth  with  heaven  in  their  record  of  exhilaration 
are  so  much  the  words  of  life  that  those  who  know  them 
cannot  but  think  of  them  as  inspired.  That  is  why  from 
those  who  have  once  caught  his  meaning,  George  Meredith 
commands  an  eagerness  and  an  enthusiasm  which  are 
unabashed  by  clever  criticism :  for  them,  his  sentient 
creations  have  features  that  neither  time  nor  toil  can  mar. 
Henry  James  said,  to  Mr.  Desmond  Macarthy,  “  he  does 
the  best  things  best,”  and  the  sense  of  his  worth  and  eleva¬ 
tion  was  sufficiently  general  with  contemporary  genius. 
Swinburne  greeted  them  in  early  days  with  a  paeon, 

(i)  George  Meredith,  by  J.  B.  Priestley.  Macmillan;  5s.  Writings  and 
Life  of  George  Meredith;  by  Mrs.  Sturge  Gretton.  Clarendon  Press;  6s. 
George  Meredith:  A  Study  and  an  Appraisal;  by  VVm.  Chislett,  Sr.Ph.D. 
Boston,  U.S.A.  The  Gorham  Press. 
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William  Rossetti  immediately  perceived  them,  and  a  critic 
of  a  very  different  order,  Charles  Kingsley,  prophesied 
from  the  first  a  great  success.  Stevenson  greeted 
Meredith  as  the  master  of  them  all  and  roamed  the  hills 
and  levels  of  Hyeres,  murmuring  his  verses  with  a  heady 
rapture.  Wilde  in  a  famous  aphorism  declared  that :  “As 
a  writer  he  has  mastered  everything  except  language ;  as  a 
novelist  he  can  do  everything  except  tell  a  story;  as  an 
artist  he  is  everything  except  articulate.”  Even  with  the 
epigrammatic  qualifications,  the  recognition  is  sufficient. 
Browning  was  “  astounded  at  the  originality,  delighted 
with  the  naturalness  and  beauty  ”  of  Modern  Love.  Sir 
James  Barrie  puts  Meredith  on  a  place  near  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  lines  are  familiar : 

He  was  of  those  whose  wit  can  shake 

And  riddle  to  the  very  core 

I'he  counterfeits  that  time  will  break  ... 

Further  and  further  still, 

Through  the  world’s  vaporous  vitiate  air, 

His  words  wing  on,  as  live  words  will. 

Herbert  Trench,  a  poet  whose  genius  the  world  at  large 
has  yet  to  recognise,  put  Meredith  highest  among  the 
masters  of  his  century.  Hewlett’s  imitation  in  his  earlier 
novels  was  close  enough  to  be  sincerest  compliment. 
James  Thomson  found  his  style  “  at  its  best  so  beautiful 
in  simplest  Saxon,  so  majestic  in  rhythm,  so  noble  with 
imagery,  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  so  vital  and  intense, 
that  it  must  be  ranked  among  the  supreme  achievements 
of  our  literature.”  All  these  men  arrive  at  conclusions  set 
out  in  1899  by  James  Oliphant :  “  He  raises  us  into  a  new 
and  beautiful  world  where  every  fibre  of  the  soul  is  set 
quivering  to  strange  and  ravishing  harmonies,”  and  there 
were  many  equally  warm  paraphrases  of  the  judgment. 
All  agreed  with  James  in  saying,  first  one  way,  and  then 
another,  that  Meredith  does  the  best  things  best. 

What  was  remarked  of  his  work  by  genius  is  the 
complement  of  what  a  succession  of  remarkable  friends 
noticed  of  his  personality.  From  his  earliest  days 
Meredith  was  intimate  with  men  and  women  of  distinction. 
Peacock,  Admiral  Maxse,  Swinburne,  Mrs.  Ross,  Rossetti, 
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Leslie  Stephen,  Cotter  Morison,  Burnand,  Lord  Morley, 
Lord  Haldane,  Lord  and  Lady  Danesfort,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  W.  E.  Henley,  Alice  Meynell,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  were  all  intimate  and  all  admirers. 
Many  of  them  gave  him  a  devoted  friendship,  and  it  is 
from  those  who  knew  him  best  that  we  get  the  most 
intimate  and  therefore  the  truest  account  of  his  personality. 
Rossetti  found  in  his  features  sufficient  elevation  to  choose 
him  as  the  model  of  Christ  in  his  “St.  Mary  Magdalen.” 
All  leave  alike  an  impression  of  a  nature,  vital,  generous, 
sensitive  :  a  friend  of  devoted  affection  :  a  brain  of  the 
rarest  energy  and  strength  :  a  perennial  overflow  of  life  and 
power  and  feeling  and  laughter.  Though  Mrs.  Ross 
notes  that  he  was  delightful  only  when  he  knew  he  was 
liked,  and  seemed  otherwise  to  be  self-assertively 
epigrammatic,  though  even  in  his  last  years  he  made  the 
same  impression  on  Sir  Herbert  Warren ;  not  the  less  Mrs. 
Ross  remembered  him  to  her  old  age  as  lithe,  active,  bril¬ 
liant,  “  His  personality  seemed  to  give  new  life,  wiser 
meaning,  vivacity,  surprise  to  lessons  from  wholesome 
books  and  teachers,  and  to  shower  a  sparkling  cataract  of 
freshness  on  them  all.”  Such  are  Lord  Morley’s  words. 
Against  these  expressions  we  have  to  set  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Priestley,  who  never  knew  him,  and  knew  few,  if  any, 
of  his  friends,  that  “  he  was  not  a  great  man.” 

One  cannot  but  question  Mr.  Priestley’s  capacity  to 
judge.  The  impressions  that  he  gives  are  sometimes  un¬ 
necessarily  misleading.  “  I  must  thank  Mr.  William 
Maxse  Meredith,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  for  correcting 
certain  biographical  details  and  adding  others.”  Most 
would  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  W,  M.  Meredith’s  authority 
supported  Mr.  Priestley’s  statements;  but  this  Mr. 
Meredith  himself,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  Literary  Sup¬ 
plement,  flatly  denied.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  though 
the  publishers  consulted  Mr.  Meredith,  who  corrected 
certain  errors,  Mr.  Priestley  did  not  avail  himself  of 
all  the  opportunities  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  doubtless 
they  would  have  meant  rewriting  too  many  of  his  pages;* 

(i)  The  publisher’s  reader  was  most  careful,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Grvffydh  for  Gryffydd  on  page  12  there  are  apparently  no  misprints. 
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and  the  result  is  that,  in  comparison  with  Seccombe’s 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Mr. 
Priestley’s  two  earlier  chapters  are  worthless.  Mr. 
Priestley  has  many  excellent  gifts,  and  not  least  among 
them  a  gift  of  the  management  of  sentences.  Not,  of 
course,  a  great  writer,  he  is  a  very  clever  one ;  his  obser¬ 
vations  are  nearly  always  neat  and  stimulating,  and  his 
style  is  never  faulty.  Beauty  is  not  unknown  to  it.  But 
to  write  on  English  Men  of  Letters  other  gifts  are  neces¬ 
sary — scholarship,  industry,  sympathy.  We  see  too  few 
traces  of  them  in  this  book,  polished  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Squire 
and  its  publishers.  Meredith’s  work,  it  says,  “  is 
obviously  without  that  universality,  that  appeal  on  many 
different  levels,  which  mark  that  of  a  Plomer,  a  Cervantes, 
a  Shakespeare,  or  in  their  own  fashion,  a  Dickens  or  a 
Moliere.”  And  for  this  reason,  that  Meredith  “  was  not  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order  goes  without  saying.”  It  is 
easy  to  write  such  sentences ;  but  it  would  relegate  to  the 
lower  rank  Virgil,  Dante,  Racine,  and  still  more  obviously, 
Milton.  To  Mr.  Priestley  the  supreme  master  must  be 
“everybody’s  man.”  For  most  of  us  prodigal  genius  is  a 
good  enough  gift  from  high  heaven,  without  nice  calcu¬ 
lations  of  less  or  more.  But  so  careless  a  sentence  given 
in  final  judgment  does  the  service  of  putting  a  careful 
reader  on  guard  against  other  errors.  Mr.  Priestley 
has  an  awkward  habit  of  introducing  a  disagreeable  in¬ 
sinuation  with  some  such  a  cliche  as,  “  it  would  seem,” 
without  saying  why  it  would  seem.  He  introduces  several 
new  and  surprising  statements,  and  repeats  Mr.  Ellis’s, 
that  Meredith  had  several  children  before  Arthur  without 
introducing  any  evidence,  which  is  the  more  necessary 
in  this  case,  as  Meredith’s  step-daughter,  who  was  five 
years  old  when  her  mother  was  married  to  him,  and  who 
is  still  alive,  never  knew  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Priestley 
says  that  Meredith  rarely  discussed  his  friendship  with 
Peacock;  there  are  men  living  now  to  tell  Mr.  Priestley 
exactly  the  opposite.  Mr.  Priestley  talks  of  Ellen 
Meredith,  the  first  wife,  “  aching  for  the  child  that  had 
been  taken  away  from  her  ” ;  but  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  Ellen  Meredith  absconded  and  abandoned  Arthur, 
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then  five  years  old.  That  her  companion  was  “  an  artist 
named  Wallis  ”  is  unnecessarily  vague,  for  his  pictures  in 
the  Academy  had  already  given  promise  of  greatness. 
Mr.  Priestley  turns  Meredith’s  “beetle”  into  a  crowbar; 
he  speaks  of  Mr.  Vulliamy,  Meredith’s  father-in-law, 
bringing  three  daughters  to  Surrey :  it  is  a  small  point, 
but  he  should  have  made  it  plain  that  Mr.  Vulliamy  had 
four;  he  writes  of  Meredith  and  his  second  wife  first  living 
“near  Southampton  ”1:  again  it  is  a  small  point,  but  it 
would  have  been  equally  simple  to  be  precise  and  say  at 
Bursledon  on  the  little  River  Hamble.  He  speaks  of 
Meredith  in  the  ten  years  before  he  published  Evan 
Harrington  “  as  the  dashing  young  poet  who  came  from 
nowhere  and  went  everywhere.”  The  sentence  sounds  as 
■brilliant  as  Disraeli,  but  the  fact  is  that  Meredith’s  only 
friends  were  the  Peacocks  and  Fitzgeralds,  and  far  from 
living  a  social  life,  he  had  hardly  enough  to  eat. 

There  are  other  statements,  however,  which  are  not 
trifles,  statements  which  would  give  a  very  false  idea  of 
Meredith’s  real  character.  The  first  is  that  Meredith 
treated  badly  his  first  wife  and  his  son  Arthur.  That 
Meredith,  who  had  a  violent  temper,  had  many  quarrels, 
all  his  friends  know.  He  was  never  happy  with  his 
father,  and  the  romantic  passion  which  he  and  Peacock’s 
daughter  felt  for  one  another  was  too  soon  exhausted,  and 
left  behind  that  tragic  vacuity  which  made  him  familiar 
with  the  misery  he  reveals  in  Modern  Love,  and  which 
drove  her  to  madness.  A  poem  of  her  own,  not  without 
lyrical  beauty,  tells  how  she  also  could  feel :  for  there  are 
hints  of  her  own  feelings  in  what  she  wrote  about  a  black¬ 
bird  whose  mate  was  shot : 

To  him  the  pulse  of  Love  doth  seem 
The  vision  of  a  hopeless  dream 
And  mockery. 

That  sea  of  air  where  others  sport, 

To  him  a  mist  where  shadows  float, 

No  verity. 

These  two  intense  natures  were  at  once  too  diverse  and 
too  much  alike,  and  each  time  they  touched  on  one 
another,  the  wounds  of  disillusionment  opened  to  fresh 
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anguish,  the  anguish  of  rapture  changed  to  sordidness. 
But  however  soon  a  generous  heart  may  pardon  her,  we 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  she  who  abandoned 
him,  that  it  was  he,  a  being  not  less  sensitive  than  she, 
who  suffered  the  shame  of  her  unfaithfulness.  That 
intimate  humiliation  left  him  its  long  misery,  and  we  hardly 
need  the  discoveries  of  modern  psychology  to  remind  us 
of  the  reactions  terrible  injuries  leave  on  sensitive 
natures.  There  is  a  recoil  from  every  association  with 
the  pain.  The  heart  of  Meredith  lavished  its  capacity  for 
passionate  love  on  Arthur,  and  the  intense  anxiety  with 
which  he  debated  the  training  of  a  boy  found  an  expression 
in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  but  more  merciful  to 
his  creation  than  life  had  been  to  him,  he  heightens  the 
sublimity  and  releases  the  tension,  by  exchanging  for 
mutual  disillusionment  the  death  of  Lucy.  Meredith’s 
sensitiveness  was  no  doubt  increased  by  his  poverty,  for 
Mr.  Priestley’s  statement  that  “  during  this  period  he  was 
living  comfortably  and  indulging  his  taste  in  good  food 
and  wine  ”  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  Seccombe  gives  the 
truer  record.  So  with  Arthur.  Although  the  adored 
boy  was  never  reconciled  to  his  father’s  second  marriage, 
the  father  never  ceased  to  help  and  love  him.  Again  and 
again  he  found  him  work,  and  when  the  young  man  grew 
ill  the  father  sent  him  at  no  small  sacrifice  to  Australia 
for  his  health.  The  letters  show  Meredith’s  readiness  to 
forgive. 

It  is  misleading  to  talk  of  Meredith’s  pride  with  the 
iterated  emphasis  of  Mr.  Priestley.  The  son  of  a 
Meredith  and  a  Macnamara,  the  unique  man  had  a  nature 
with  all  the  generosity  and  sensitiveness  of  the  Irish,  all 
the  imaginativeness  and  eagerness  of  the  Welsh.  And  if 
we  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  we  may 
read  it  in  Celt  and  Saxon :  Meredith’s  was  a  nature 
characteristically  Celtish,  with  England  pouring  in  a 
vigour  and  strength,  a  love  of  food  and  exercise  that 
intensified  the  Celtic  temperament  into  a  superabundant 
vitality.  This  is  the  point  that  Mr.  Priestley  misses. 
And  for  this  reason  Mr.  Priestley  is  misleading  in  all  his 
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references,  subtly  worked  out  as  they  are,  to  Meredith’s 
origin.  It  is  simply  nonsense  to  say  that  Meredith  never 
referred  to  that,  to  say  that  he  felt  himself  “  something 
of  a  mere  adventurer  ”  to  speak  of  him  as  “  the  son  of 
an  anxious  and  for  ever  wincing  genteel  tailordom,”  or 
to  say  that  he  carried  with  him  secrets  “  almost  ludicrous 
and  shameful.”  Far  different  was  the  outlook,  robust 
though  sensitive,  of  the  author  of  The  Comic  Spirit  and 
I  Evan  H arrington.  He  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
Old  Mel  who  dined  at  country  houses,  and  rode  to  hounds, 
raised  and  commanded  a  squadron  of  yeomanry,  who  was 
'  the  friend  of  naval  officers,  and  married  his  daughter  to 
I  one  of  them.  Meredith  delighted  in  Old  Mel  and  often 
!  and  often  referred  to  him,  not  only  in  Evan  H arrington, 
but  in  his  talk.  His  affinities,  as  we  have  said,  w’ere  not 
with  his  father.  An  outstanding  genius,  with  the  tastes 
and  outlook  of  the  finest  of  men,  he  was  at  home  with 
Admiral  Maxse  and  Lady  Duff  Gordon  and  Thomas  Love 
Peacock.  The  Early  Victorian  system  of  society,  which 
shrank  from  association  with  trade,  which  regarded  the 
shop  as  almost  equally  deplorable  with  the  jail,  which  had 
no  standards  but  those  of  the  table  of  precedence,  which 
bowed  before  “  crowned  windbags,”  survived  in  England 
till  the  war,  and  provided  an  endless  stimulus  to 
Meredith’s  taste  for  comedy.  He  was  not,  he  could  not 
be,  blind  to  the  powers  of  his  own  genius ;  and  being  at 
home  with  the  great,  he  saw  through  the  pretensions  of 
such  aristocracy  as  were  merely  titled..  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  talked  of  a  “  rabble  among  the  gentry  ” ; 
Meredith  chastised  its  pretensions  in  such  creations  as 
Lord  Palmet  or  Sir  Upton  Tomber;  in  a  sense  of  the 
splendour  of  the  sons  of  earth,  he  found  genius  princely 
even  when  rising  from  the  middle  classes.  When  we 
become  more  familiar  than  Mr.  Priestley  with  the  flight 
and  swiftness  of  Meredith’s  genius,  his  powder  to  associate 
dissimilar  ideas  and  to  retain  a  consciousness  of  conflict¬ 
ing  states  of  mind  (for  these  distinguish  him)  we  can 
realise  how  he  could  at  once  recognise  the  constraints  of 
the  contemporary  social  system,  and  fight  himself  free 
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of  them  in  gestures  that  were  both  playful  and  uproarious. 
We  cannot  separate  him  from  his  friends,  his  naturalness, 
or  his  work.  In  him  genius  and  life  were  one.  His 
friends  figure  in  his  novels,  not  as  themselves  but  as 
portraits  and  compositions  of  his  creation,  as  much  his 
works  as  those  of  Titian  and  Veronese  were  theirs.  The 
creator  stamps  his  own  heredity  upon  creatures  that  played 
their  own  part  in  the  generative  process  of  his  mind.  This 
point  was  missed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  a  book  which,  though 
fascinating,  suggested  that  Meredith  was  a  copier,  not  a 
creator.  It  is  wrong  to  say  bluntly  that  he  put  characters 
into  his  books :  without  Mrs.  Ross  we  should  have  no 
Rose  Jocelyn  or  Janet  Ilchester,  without  Swinburne  no 
Runningbrook,  without  Maxse  no  Beauchamp.  But 
they  come  to  us  as  Meredithian  creations,  because  all 
creative  art  is  the  generation  of  conceptions,  which  are  the 
intimate  intercourse  of  the  mind  with  that  which  is  outside 
it.  That  is  the  secret  of  style.  Style,  said  Sir  Joshua,  is 
“  a  power  over  materials.”  “  It  is,”  said  Bonghi,  the 
Neapolitan  critic,  “  the  life  which  one’s  concepts  take 
within  one  and  which  one  communicates  to  others  by 
expressing  it.”  Meredith’s  vital  concepts,  restless, 
electric,  multifarious,  are  those  of  a  mind  which  saw  at 
once  always  more  than  a  single  view. 

But  we  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  most  libellous  asper¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Priestley,  the  accusation  roundly  hurled  that 
Meredith,  in  writing  for  a  Tory  paper  in  Ipswich,  was  dis¬ 
honest.  Beauchamp's  Career  affords  many  instances  of  his 
seeing,  and,  what  is  more,  feeling,  the  argument  of  both 
the  Tory  and  the  Radical,  but  in  1868  he  had  fought 
Maxse’s  election,  and  Nevil  Beauchamp  shares  the 
enthusiasm  of  Maxse.  But  Mr.  Priestley  passes  over  the 
fact  that  in  1864  Meredith’s  sympathies,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  War,  were  on  the  Tory  side. 
When  in  i860,  four  years  earlier,  he  undertook  to  write 
articles  for  a  Tory  paper  he  did  not  engage  to  write  against 
his  convictions.  He  undertook  to  express  the  point  of  view 
which  at  the  moment  most  appealed  to  him,  though  he  saw 
politics  from  both.  During  the  years  1864  to  1868  he  fell 
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under  the  influence  of  Maxse,  and  became,  on  the  whole, 
a  vehement  Radical,  but  yet  a  Radical  that  shared  so  many 
feelings  with  the  Tories  that  he  might  still  have  said 
nothing  insincere  if  he  continued  to  write  for  them.  But 
he  gave  up  doing  so.  A  mind  swifter  and  subtler  than 
Mr.  Priestley’s  will  realise  that  many ‘people,  without 
sharing  Meredith’s  genius,  could  never  write  or  speak  at 
all  if  they  did  not,  at  least  temporarily,  suppress  one  side 
of  their  mind  while  they  express  another.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  fault  of  Meredith  as  an  artist  that  he  did  this  too  little. 
Art  stamps  on  the  heterogeneous  abundance  of  life  the 
simpler  order  and  unity  of  reason  :  but  to  succeed  in  the 
arts,  or  literature,  does  not,  one  hopes,  imply  insincerity. 
Mr.  Priestley  is  beguiled  into  some  of  these  slanders  by  his 
inaccuracy.  He  says,  for  example,  that  Meredith  was  a 
pro-Boer  “during  the  War”;  the  fact  is  that  Meredith 
tried  to  prevent  the  War,  but,  once  it  began,  he  was  as 
ardent  a  patriot  as  any.  He  says  again  that  Meredith  was 
no  success  as  a  war  correspondent  because  he  took  no 
interest  in  soldiering.  Lord  Haldane  could  tell.  Lord 
Ypres  did  tell,  a  different  story.  Meredith  was  keenly 
interested  in  soldiers  and  in  the  divers  arts  of  war.  And, 
as  Lady  Milner  recalls,  he  had  a  valuable  library  of  military 
history,  from  which  he  could  quote  with  characteristic 
vividness  and  precision. 

What  happens  with  Mr.  Priestley  is  evidently  this  :  that 
he  formed  a  personal  opinion  of  Meredith,  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  as  a  proud,  foppish,  aggressive,  dishonourable 
snob :  a  man,  as  he  says,  who  did  not  share  the  greatness 
of  his  writings.  Such  a  view  is  palpably  absurd;  but,  in 
any  case,  it  would  not  excuse  Mr.  Priestley  for  altering  or 
suppressing  facts  which  damaged  his  thesis  or  inventing 
statements  to  support  it;  it  would  not  excuse  him  trusting 
to  his  imagination  or  to  gossip  against  the  accuracies  of 
Seccombe  or  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

Without  sympathy  we  can  make  no  advances  in  literary 
criticism.  And  that  is  why  books  written  like  those  of  Mrs. 
Sturge  Gretton  and  Mr.  Chislett  atone  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Priestley’s  for  what  they  lack  of  his  brilliance.  Mr. 
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Chislett’s  book,  though  poorly  put  together,  is  a  treasury  of 
careful  study,  and  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who  wish 
to  examine  Meredith  with  the  intimacy  that  he  deserves; 
Mr.  Chislett  laboriously  collects  much  of  things  that 
Meredith  has  said,  and  that  others  have  said  about  him,  in 
obscure  places.  Mrs.  Gretton,  who  gives  a  reprint  of  an 
earlier  book  which  Meredith  himself  read  and  criticised, 
presents  still  apicture  of  a  philosopherand  reformer ;  written 
truly  and  with  sympathy,  her  book,  although  now  reproduced 
without  the  brilliant  chapters  of  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt, 
is  an  exposition  that  lovers  of  Meredith  will  value  :  it  is 
full  of  simple  and  nourishing  savours;  and  if,  remember¬ 
ing  Meredith’s  own  taste  for  the  best  of  food  and  drink, 
we  may  draw  a  comparison  from  the  table,  one  would  say 
that  Mr.  Priestley’s  meal,  prepared  with  unusual  skill  and 
Gallic  elegance,  was  like  a  tomato  soup,  a  plate  of  lamb 
and  peas  and  mint  sauce,  a  gooseberry  fool  that,  though 
they  looked  excellent,  had  by  some  unaccountable  neglect 
lost  that  addition  of  sweetening  flavours  without  which 
tomato  soup,  and  mint  sauce,  and  peas  and  gooseberry 
fool  are  sorry  fare  :  the  wholesome  ingredient  is  not  want¬ 
ing  in  the  honest  meal  of  Mrs.  Gretton ;  Mr.  Chislett  does 
not  offer  us  a  meal,  but  one  associates  him  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  kitchen  because  he  ran  so  many  useful 
errands  between  it  and  the  garden  or  the  market. 

There  is  much  that  one  would  have  liked  to  add  to  the 
observations  already  made  in  these  three  books  :  one  would 
have  liked  to  recall  Meredith’s  use  of  the  comic  spirit  and 
to  reveal  in  more  searching  language  what  was  new  in  his 
philosophy  of  earth,  but  Mr.  Priestley  has  done  these 
admirably  in  reproducing  what  had  been  already  noticed 
by  Mr.  Trevelyan  or  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt :  one  would 
have  liked  to  trace  Meredith’s  relation  to  Richter,  to 
Heine  (whom  he  enjoyed),  to  Goethe,  to  Peacock,  to 
Carlyle,  to  Turner.  But  one  must  at  least  recall  of 
him  what  has  not  yet  been  adequately  recorded  on  the 
printed  page :  his  exuberant  enjoyment  of  the  sports 
typical  of  Englishmen.  In  the  days  when  walking 
itself  was  a  sport,  he  was  an  eager  walker.  He  w'as 
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a  skilled  boxer,  and  took,  indeed,  the  delight  in  boxing 
which  he  makes  so  clear  in  Rhoda  Fleming.  For  years 
to  throw  the  beetle  was  a  favourite  exercise  (the  strain 
of  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  paralysis),  and  cricket 
came  first  in  his  memories  and  pictures  of  boyhood. 
No  one  can  read  his  books  without  a  knowledge  of  his 
pleasure  in  swimming.  He  was  perhaps  our  only  poet 
who  was  one  of  the  great  sportsmen  :  and  the  sportsman 
in  him  was  that  which  puts  a  gulf  between  him  and 
Mr.  Priestley.  He  had  few  opportunities  to  show  his 
grandfather’s  keenness  for  riding,  but  he  rejoiced  in  good 
horses  and  in  the  Derby.  Watching  the  air  and  sky  with 
the  passionate  pleasure  with  which  he  watches  the  ringlets 
curling  over  the  neck  of  a  lovely  woman,  he  grew  intimate 
with  air’s  singers  and  sailors.  The  swallows  rising  among 
the  osier,  the  nightjar  on  the  pine,  the  skylark,  the 
nightingale,  the  white  owl  were  all  intimate  friends;  and 
he  knew  their  ways  just  as  he  knew  the  ways  of  wild  flowers. 
Both  birds  and  flowers  were  nourished  in  “  the  divineness 
of  what  the  world  deems  gross  material  substance.”  So 
among  nature’s  scenes,  an  heroic  company  of  men  and 
women  start  at  his  word  to  life;  for,  in  all  his  quarrels  with 
Peacock’s  daughter,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  champion  of 
the  splendour  of  womanhood.  Cheerful  and  natural  boys, 
not  unwhipped,  keep  reminding  one  to  keep  the  young 
generation  in  sight  and  taste  “  the  rapture  of  the  forward 
view.”  In  the  National  Gallery  Furse  has  left  us  portraits 
of  the  Meredithian  type  :  “  Diana  of  the  Uplands  ”  and 
those  two  in  “  The  Return  from  the  Ride,”  who  are,  in 
fact,  painted  from  the  daughter  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Meredith’s  magnificent  friend,  the  original  of  Rose 
Jocelyn.  But  in  his  glowing  gallery  figures  crowd  in  all 
the  complicated  intensity  which  endears,  to  natures  made 
vigorous  by  the  mingling  of  brain  with  passion,  the  typical 
composition  of  Donne  and  Browning,  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Wagner.  Life  was  for  Meredith,  as  for  them,  too  intimate 
and  too  thrilling  to  be  finally  subjected  to  art.  But  the 
less  Meredith  studied  effect  in  composition  the  more  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  His  is  a  noble 
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philosophy :  and  as  we  watch  him  moving  from  the  woods 
of  Westermain  to  the  stars  above  the  Surrey  upland  of  his 
last  home,  we  see  a  man  who  grew  so  intimate  with  the 
Most  High  that  he,  too,  shares  a  conscious  immortality. 
“  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,”  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  last 
letters,  and  it  is  well  that  his  body  should  mingle  intimately 
in  a  country  graveyard  with  the  earth  in  which  he  found 
divineness;  for  through  endless  alchemies  it  is  from  earth 
that  great  spirits  distil  their  immortal  and  generative  fer¬ 
vours,  and  strengthen  them  with  the  salutary  knowledge 
that  life  is  grounded  in  common  sense  which,  as  Meredith 
so  trenchantly  said,  and  proved,  it  is  the  first  condition  of 
sanity  to  believe. 


THE  PRAYER  BOOK  CRISIS 


By  Maurice  Woods 

Oreat  men  arc  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  aged  understand 
Judgment. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  throwing  out  the 
measure  for  Prayer  Book  revision  propounded  by  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
December  of  last  year  seems  to  have  produced  a  sense  of 
stupefaction  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 

The  Bishops  are  considering  their  attitude,  and  will 
publish  fresh  proposals  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 
.So  far  the  only  indication  of  their  action  is  foreshadowed 
in  a  statement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the 
measure  might  be  re-introduced  again  in  matter  much  the 
same  but  in  a  form  which  would  remove  any  possibility 
of  misunderstanding. 

If  this  is  really  the  decision  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
they  are  labouring  under  a  grave  misapprehension. 
Nothing  like  the  proposed  Prayer  Book  will  ever  go 
through  the  House  of  Commons  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  Discipline  Bill.  There  was  a  chance  of  slipping  the 
revised  Book  through  Parliament  in  1927,  as  the  Enabling 
Act  was  slipped  through  in  1921  sub  silentio,  so  long  as 
nobody  understood  what  the  measure  meant,  but  that 
chance  has  now  gone  for  ever.  The  interest  of  the  average 
layman  has  been  aroused,  and  he  will  follow  the  matter  to 
its  conclusion.  That  conclusion  is  that  the  Church  can 
conform  to  the  established  rules  of  the  game  as  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  or  that  it  can  go  outside  them  by  seeking 
Disestablishment.  What  the  Church  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  is  to  retain  all  the  official  privileges  and  emoluments 
of  an  Establishment  while  organising  itself  on  the  basis  of 
a  Methodist  or  Baptist  body  in  which  a  number  of  ministers 
and  “  pious  laymen  ”  and  subscribers  really  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  religious  body. 
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I  do  not  suppose  the  Archbishops,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  ecclesiastical  subordinates  and  by  the  “  pious  lay¬ 
men  ”  who  are  the  bane  of  the  Church  of  England,  have 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  the  ordinary  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  goes  to  his  parish  church 
fairly  regularly  thinks  of  the  proceedings  which  have  led 
the  Church,  under  their  guidance,  into  the  present  mess. 
If  they  had  possessed  that  knowledge  they  would  never 
have  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  the  successive  booby 
traps  of  the  Enabling  Act  and  the  Prayer  Book  revision 
measure,  until  they  are  now  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
surrender  or  of  Disestablishment.  Ever  since  1921  I  have 
been  trying  with  little  success  to  warn  the  Church  of  what 
the  consequences  of  the  Enabling  Act  would  be.  My 
only  reward  has  been  a  dignified  rebuke  in  the  Press  from 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  shares  with  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  the  main  responsibility  for  the  present  impasse  of 
the  Church. 

His  case  in  denying  responsibility  or  blame  may  be  put, 
if  I  understand  him  aright,  not  unfairly  as  follows  :  (i)  The 
Church  has  done  nothing  but  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Church  discipline  which 
reported  in  1906.  (2)  The  state  of  indiscipline  and  varia¬ 
tion  in  Church  services  has  in  the  present  century  been 
such  that  a  new  rubric  of  some  kind  to  remove  the  anomalies 
which  had  arisen  since  the  Book  of  1662  was  essential. 
(3)  The  Enabling  Act  was  fully  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  was  openly  meant  and  understood  to 
cover  Prayer  Book  revision. 

I  will  take  these  points  seriatim,  (i)  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  1906.  Such  reports  are  not  sacrosanct 
in  any  case.  The  Bishops  have  been  the  principal  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  majority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Divorce  and  have  been  the  main  agents  in  preventing  its 
proposals  becoming  law — so  that  while  divorce  is  becoming 
far  easier  and  more  common  this  is  due  to  the  side-shifts 
of  legislation  and  legal  procedure  and  to  the  suppression 
of  Press  reports. 

However,  the  Enabling  Act  and  Prayer  Book  revision 
is  not  the  substance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
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Commission  of  1906.  They  are  part  of  it,  picked  out  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  choosers — always  an  easy  game 
with  such  reports. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  indis¬ 
cipline  in  the  Church.  It  reported  in  favour  of  a  revised 
rubric  so  as  to  distinguish  between  trivial  deviations  in 
practice  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662  and  deliberate 
defiance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
recommended  that  the  Church  should  have  a  freer  hand  in 
dealing  with  such  points  without  recourse  to  Parliament. 

It  then  went  on  to  what  was  after  all  its  main  object  under 
the  terms  of  its  reference,  and  proposed  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  restoring  and  enforcing  Church  discipline 
against  the  avowed  rebel. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
their  friends  took  the  early  part  of  the  report  which  suited 
their  book,  whether  as  High  Churchmen  or  Life  and 
I.iberty  men,  and  ‘completely  ignored  the  whole  part  of 
the  report  which  dealt  with  the  restoration  of  Church  dis¬ 
cipline.  As  to  the  Archbishops,  they  made  not  the  slightest 
promises  in  their  December  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  enforce  discipline  at  all.  The  matter  can  be  put 
in  a  very  succinct  form.  If  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks 
were  to  bring  forward  a  measure  in  Parliament  to  enforce 
the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1906 
on  Discipline  in  the  Church,  with  no  suggestion  for  a  new 
Prayer  Book,  he  would  be  just  as  much  or  as  little  entitled 
as  Bishop  Temple  is  to  claim  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  his  proposals.  In  a  word,  he  would  be 
telling  just  half  the  truth.  When  politicians  do  this  sort 
of  thing  we  call  them  unscrupulous.  Churchmen  get  off 
with  a  milder  epithet.  They  are  simply  Jesuitical.  (2) 

No  doubt  a  revised  Prayer  Book  to  replace  the  revision 
of  1662  was  necessary.  The  Church  could  get  all  that  the 
Royal  Commission  suggests  in  this  direction  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  to-morrow  by  lifting  its  little  finger.  What  it  cannot 
get  is  an  alteration  of  the  Communion  Service  in  the 
Rome-ward  direction  to  suit  the  Anglo-Catholics — and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  1 

of  1906  to  suggest  that  the  Commission  recommended  any 
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such  plan.  In  fact,  the  idea  is  ridiculous  considering  that 
some  of  the  signatories  were,  as  the  majority  Bishops  are 
fond  of  reminding  us,  staunch  Protestants. 

(3)  The  Enabling  Act,  under  which  Prayer  Book 
revision  was  in  fact  thrown  at  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Commons  without  the  House  having  any  power  of  amend¬ 
ment,  was  discussed  in  two  short  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  may  or  may  not  constitute  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  revolutionary  measure  affecting  the  permanent 
relations  between  Church  and  State.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  At  any  rate,  the  facts  are  :  that  less  than  half 
the  Members  of  the  House  voted  on  the  final  division; 
that  Lords  Hugh  Cecil  and  Wolmer  never  mentioned 
Prayer  Book  revision  in  getting  the  measure  through.  On 
the  contrary,  they,  as  Hansard  will  testify,  piled  assur¬ 
ance  upon  assurance  that  the  measure  was  intended  to 
cover  the  merest  technicalities  of  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Church — such  as  the  transfer  of  advowsons, 
etc.,  etc.  The  House  of  Commons  was  simply  bamboozled 
by  the  spokesmen  of  Hatfield  and  High  Church,  who,  after 
the  result  of  the  debate  of  January  15th,  1927,  may  now 
have  occasion  to  reflect  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
too  clever  by  half.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  re¬ 
commending  the  Enabling  Act  in  the  House  of  Lords  never 
mentioned  Prayer  Book  revision  either.  What  is  the  use 
of  saying  in  face  of  this  that  everyone  knew  that  Prayer 
Book  revision  (including  presumably  a  form  of  Reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrament)  was  to  be  passed  under  the 
Enabling  Act?  The  average  politician  realised  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  when  I  wanted  to  point  out  the  obvious 
risk  in  the  Press  in  1921  I  was  simply  laughed  at  for 
my  pains. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  says  that  he  did  not  consider 
that  the  main  object  of  the  Enabling  Act  was  to  get  the 
new  Prayer  Book  through.  On  this  point  I  accept  his 
assurance  most  readily  and  sincerely.  Indeed,  one  might 
be  in  favour  of  that  measure  (or  against  it,  as  I  am)  on 
quite  general  grounds.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  state  that 
in  three  hundred  speeches  he  made  in  the  country  in  favour 
of  that  measure  the  Prayer  Book  occupied  no  prominent 
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part  in  his  argument  I  reply  at  once  that  this  is  exactly 
what  I  compl^iin  of.  People  were  induced  to  accept  the 
Act  by  a  lot  of  vague  gas  about  life  and  liberty  without 
in  the  least  realising  what  use  the  measure  was  going  to 
be  put  to  by  the  High  Churchmen. 

To  say,  as  the  Bishop  does,  that  the  extreme  Anglo- 
Catholics  never  wanted  revision  is  a  truism.  They  intended 
and  intend  to  go  on  defying  the  Bishops  in  any  case,  and 
were  and  are  purely  indifferent  as  to  what  the  law  is.  The 
only  thing  that  w'ould  interest  them  is  a  measure  for 
restoring  discipline — the  last  thing  the  authors  of  the 
Enabling  Act  or  of  the  New  Prayer  Book  seem  to  want. 
For  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  speaking  at  a  conference  of 
his  own  diocese  on  November  8th  last,  said  :  “  They  w^ould 
refuse  to  share  in  a  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline.  Such  discipline  was  almost  impossible 
to  enforce,  and  he  hoped  that  their  distinguishing  feature 
as  Churchmen  would  be  that  they  would  not  try  to 
enforce  it.” 

Why  is  discipline  impossible  to  enforce.^  Because  the 
very  people  who  shelter  themselves  behind  the  authority 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1906  will  not  ask  Parliament 
to  give  the  Bishops  the  powers  that  Commission  recom¬ 
mends. 

So  much  for  the  official  case  as  put  forward  by  the  main 
promoters  of  the  Enabling  Act  and  Prayer  Book  revision 
in  its  present  form.  The  real  issue  of  the  late  momentous 
debate  in  Parliament  was  a  much  broader  one.  It  was 
stated  in  a  very  blunt  manner,  and  with  no  rhetorical 
trimmings,  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  people  of  England,  he  said,  were  not  going 
to  be  jockeyed  into  accepting  this  measure  without 
knowing  what  was  meant.  It  was  being  rushed  through 
because  the  promoters  were  afraid  lest  the  people  should 
know  what  it  meant.  The  real  question  was  whether  the 
Church  of  England  belonged  to  the  people  of  England 
or  to  the  Bishops.  This  rough  language  strikes  a  deep 
note  which  sounds  all  through  English  history.  It  was 
taken  up  again  in  a  brilliant  speech  by  Lord  Cushendun, 
when  he  said  there  had  been  no  anti-clericalism  in  England 
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because  the  State  Church  had  always  admitted  its  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  State,  but  that  the  moment  the  Church 
attempted  to  escape  this  obligation  anti-clericalism  would 
spring  into  life.  And  this,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the 
Enabling  Act  has  done  for  English  religious  sentiment. 
It  produced  last  December  in  Parliament  the  strong  feeling 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  going  to  be  run  by 
the  Bishops.  That  is  why  Mr.  Bridgeman  lost  the  measure 
in  a  few  sentences  when,  in  introducing  it,  he  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  discuss  doctrine,  because  he  took  his 
marching  orders  from  the  Archbishops  on  such  points. 
What  the  House  of  Commons  of  Henry  VI 11,  or 
Edward  VI,  or  Elizabeth,  which  settled  in  various  ways 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,  or  of  Charles  II 
or  of  Anne  would  have  said  if  they  had  been  told  that 
it  was  not  within  their  competence  to  discuss  doctrine 
defies  the  imagination.  As  it  was,  even  the  effete  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  George  V  rose  up  against  this  monstrous  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  responded  to  it  by  the  most  brilliant  debate 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1914. 

The  sense  of  the  majority  which  rejected  the  Revised 
Prayer  Book  was,  in  a  very  broad  use  of  the  term,  anti¬ 
clerical  rather  than  Low  Church  or  Protestant.  The 
feeling  was  that  the  Church  could  have  anything  in  reason. 
But,  to  begin  with,  to  deprive  the  Commons  of  the  power 
of  amending  a  measure  where  it  disliked  one  special  part 
only,  was  not  thought  to  be  in  reason.  If  the  Church  had 
proposed  the  Revised  Prayer  Book  without  the  parts 
touching  the  Communion  Service  that  would  have  gone 
through  without  question,  for  it  would  have  been  reason¬ 
able  to  bring  the  service  up  to  date  in  non-essential  or  non- 
controversial  matters.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  Home 
Secretary’s  view,  as  I  think  we  may,  this  House  of 
Commons  would  by  a  majority  have  accepted  even  the 
alterations  in  the  Communion  Service  had  they  been  felt 
to  be  final,  and  had  there  been  any  real  assurance  that 
the  new  rules  would  be  enforced  by  a  new  and  effective 
machinery  as  the  old  rules  had  never  been.  It  might 
have  been  reasonable  to  ask  Protestantism  to  make  some 
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concession  for  the  sake  of  finality  and  order.  But  no 
Discipline  Bill  was  attached  to  Revision.  Nay, the  Bishops 
had  given  the  plainest  sign  that  they  disliked  the  idea  of 
enforcing  discipline.  When,  therefore,  the  Commons  were 
asked  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  High 
Church  and  Anglo-Catholic  clergy,  and  to  the  firmness 
of  the  Bishops,  their  answer  was  that  neither  these  clergy 
nor  the  Bishops  concerned  had  done  anything  much  to 
deserve  a  blank  cheque  being  given  them  for  the  future. 
The  clergy  would  have  been  taught  that  the  way  to  get 
alterations  in  the  services  connected  with  the  Sacrament 
was  to  defy  the  law  until  the  Bishops  once  more  altered 
the  law  to  suit  the  illegal  practices.  And  even  if  the 
promises  of  the  Bishops  to  take  some  kind  of  disciplinary 
action  hereafter  were  accepted,  what  of  future  and  un¬ 
pledged  Bishops?  One  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  able  to  tell  an  amazing  and  uncontradicted  story  of  a 
bit  of  mummery  perpetrated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans — 
an  act  more  becoming  a  medicine-man  of  the  Stone  Age 
than  a  Christian  priest  of  the  Reformed  Church — while  the 
Home  Secretary  showed  that  the  Bishop  of  London  habitu¬ 
ally  promoted  and  encouraged  the  law-breakers  of  his 
diocese.  Therefore  the  proposal  of  a  Revised  Prayer  Book 
without  a  Discipline  Act  was  not  felt  to  be  reasonable. 

As  the  debate  proceeded  the  feeling  of  the  House 
became  overwhelmingly  manifest.  And  this  was  certainly 
not  due  to  wild  oratory  or  unscrupulous  arguments.  If 
the  House  did  not  feel  inclined  to  listen  patiently  to  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  its  most  brilliant  orator  and  spoilt  child,  or 
to  Lord  Wolmer,  it  was  because  they  were  the  men  who 
had  worked  the  manoeuvre  by  which  the  Enabling  Act,  the 
main  source  of  the  trouble,  had  been  slipped  through 
Parliament.  And  besides,  these  noble  Lords  represented 
precisely  that  kind  of  lay  opinion  which  consorted  with 
Bishops  or  vicars,  ran  the  creaking  machinery  of  the  lay 
side  of  the  Church  under  the  Enabling  Act,  and  was 
profoundly  unrepresentative  of  the  average  feeling  of 
the  Church  of  England.  For  “  the  man  in  the  pew  ”  is, 
pace  Mr.  Bridgeman,  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  trend 
of  Church  politics  ever  since  it  took  its  present  turn.  He 
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is  in  the  main  a  very  simple  and  conservative  sort  of 
person,  who  goes  to  church  regularly  when  he  possibly 
can  and  wherever  he  is.  He  is  attached  to  the  old  forms 
of  the  liturgy,  which  he  expects,  as  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  find  the  same,  apart  from  minor 
details,  whatever  church  he  goes  to.  He  does  not  in  the 
least  want  services  “  brightened  ”  by  prayers  written  by 
authors  whose  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
He  is  fond  of  good  preaching,  and  is  well  aware  that  the 
post-war  clergy  are  disgracefully  and  even  dangerously 
underpaid.  Considering  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  to 
be  adequately  protected  by  the  authority  of  the  State  and 
defended  by  Parliament,  he  regards  with  peculiar  resent¬ 
ment  the  idea  that  he  has  got  to  join  in  a  kind  of  electoral 
dogfight  over  the  type  of  service  which  is  to  be  conducted 
in  his  parish  church.  He  dislikes  the  notion  that  he  may 
have  to  quarrel  with  his  parson  (whom  he  likes  and  respects 
personally),  and  be  asked  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  Bishop, 
who  will  hate  him  for  doing  it,  asking  the  said  Bishop  to 
come  down  and  regulate  the  vicar  into  regarding  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  his  parishioners.  In  Manchester  and 
London  he  will  know  in  advance  that  his  Bishop  will  not 
do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that  in  other  dioceses  the 
machinery  of  compulsion  is  so  rusty  as  to  be  quite  unwork¬ 
able.  And  all  this  trouble  for  what?  Not  for  a  definite 
settlement  of  the  doctrine  and  rubric  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  the  Reformation  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
with  all  their  defects,  secured,  but  to  secure  an  “  alterna¬ 
tive  ”  service  which  may  be  shifted  about  according  to 
the  whim,  power  or  personality  of  a  vicar,  his  church¬ 
wardens,  a  few  fussy  pious  laymen  or  laywomen,  or  varied 
on  the  promotion  of  a  Bishop.  After  all  religion  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  concerned  with  truth,  and  truth  is  neither 
relative  nor  alternative.  How  on  earth,  as  a  distinguished 
publicist  said,  are  you  to  pray  alternatively? 

Such,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the  views  of  great 
masses  of  Church  people,  but  they  are  not,  I  admit,  the 
kind  of  people  who  go  to  Church  conferences  or  take  much 
part  in  Church  affairs  beyond  subscribing  to  Church  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  parish  or  the  Diocese.  I  do  not  speak  en- 
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tirely  without  my  book,  for,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  my  ancestors  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  for  at  least 
as  long  a  period  as  his  have  been,  and  I  have  been  familiar 
all  my  life  with  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Church  system. 

However,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  for  I  suppose  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  the 
Archbishops  must  take  their  due  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  have  chosen  to  set  their  faces  in  a  direction  the 
plain  man  in  the  pew  does  not  approve.  The  new  policy 
has  in  consequence  received  a  strong  rebuff  in  the 
Commons,  where  ordinary  views  are  apt  to  prevail. 

The  defeated  party  have  been  reduced  to  the  strangest 
explanations  of  this  defeat.  Some  people  said  it  was  due 
to  having  only  one  day  for  debate.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  choice  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  who  thought  a 
truncated  discussion,  as  on  the  Enabling  Act,  would  serve 
their  purpose;  otherwise  they  could  have  postponed  the 
discussion  and  had  as  many  days  as  they  liked.  The 
Daily  News  said  it  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Celtic 
Fringe — which  apparently  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  an  English  issue.  How  many  times  have 
I  read  or  written  leading  articles  in  Tory  news¬ 
papers  using  this  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  Liberal 
alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  how  many  times 
has  the  Daily  News  controverted  this  particular  conten¬ 
tion  ?  The  argument  in  this  case  is,  of  course,  silly.  Mr. 
Gladstone  disestablished  the  Irish  Church  with  Scottish, 
English  and  Welsh  votes.  All  the  Members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliament  interfered — in  a  most  violent 
way — with  the  Wee  Frees  of  Scotland,  not  even  an 
Established  Church,  and  took  away  from  them  most  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  they  had  gained  in  the  Law  Courts  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  Welsh  Church  was 
disestablished  by  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  votes,  as 
well  as  by  Welsh  ones.  There  is  only  one  sinister  feature 
in  the  speeches  and  voting  which  took  place  on  January 
15th  last.  It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  strongest  support  of 
the  Reformation  settlement  comes  from  outside  the  Church 
of  England.  This  is  a  curious  commentary  on  some  articles 
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of  Bishop  Temple’s,  in  which  he  advocated  the  Enabling 
Bill  in  Liberal  newspapers  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
assist  the  reunion  of  Nonconformity  with  the  Church.  So 
you  begin  with  a  scheme  of  reunion  such  as  just  failed 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  you  finish  up  with 
advocating  certain  measures  in  connection  with  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacrament  which  put  Protestant  reunion 
definitely  out  of  court. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  has  pursued  a  somewhat 
erratic  course  on  Prayer  Book  Revision,  and  is  now  in 
consequence  its  most  resolute  advocate,  threatens  us  with 
Disestablishment  if  we  will  not  let  the  Bishops  and  the 
pious  laymen  own  our  Church  of  England.  The  answer 
is  as  old  as  that  which  John  Bright  once  gave  in  private  to 
his  disciple  John  Morley,  who  was  prophesying  the  speedy 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  by  a  Radical  Government : 
“  Make  no  mistake;  they  may  destroy  it  from  within :  you 
can  never  destroy  it  from  without.” 

The  Bishops  and  the  pious  laymen  have  already  gone  a 
long  way,  in  the  middle  of  perfectly  calm  political  weather, 
to  Disestablish  the  Church.  If,  preferring  their  own  ways 
and  methods  to  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  Churchmen,  they 
choose  to  take  the  final  steps  towards  Disestablishing 
themselves,  I  suppose  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  them 
crowning  the  results  of  a  mistaken  policy  with  a  national 
disaster.  But  there  is  still  time  to  get  back  and  to  remember 
that  if  a  nation,  as  Lincoln  said,  cannot  exist  “  half-bond 
and  half-free  ” — neither  can  a  Church  have  all  the  freedom 
of  Disestablishment  and  none  of  the  responsibilities  of 
Establishment. 


THE  HUMOUR  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 
By  A.  H.  Gars  TANG 

Humour  may  not  be  a  quality  that  most  folks  who  have 
only  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  Wessex  novels  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  them,  but  to  those  who  know  their 
Hardy  those  touches  of  drollery  that  relieve  the  pessimism 
of  the  most  sombre  of  his  stories  form  an  essential,  and 
not  the  least  engaging,  part  of  the  literary  personality 
of  the  narrator.  To  appreciate  the  peculiar  quality  and 
pervasiveness  of  Hardy’s  humour  one  has  only  to  recall 
the  three  distinct  classes  into  which  the  novels  fall,  the 
different  atmospheres  into  which  it  is  introduced,  the 
widely-contrasted  mediums  into  which  it  is  worked. 

There  is  the  purely  rustic  idyll  like  Under  the  Green- 
wood  Tree  or  The  Trumpet  Major;  there  are  stories  in 
the  vein  of  comedy  like  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  and 
tragedies  like  The  Return  of  the  Native  and  T ess  of  the 
D'Urhervilles. 

It  has  to  be  confessed  that  in  the  second  class  of  fiction 
Hardy  was  not  at  his  best.  The  novels  comprised  in  it 
seem  to  have  been  written  for  a  certain  market — that  of 
the  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  figure  in  Du 
Maurier’s  illustrations  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Hand  of 
Ethelberta.  Novels  of  Society  were  never  Hardy’s 
metier.  His  true  inspiration  lay  in  the  countryside, 
whence  he  draws  his  gallery  of  rustic  characters  with  their 
interplay  of  human  passions  and  emotions,  almost  primi¬ 
tive  in  their  intensity.  The  events  which  make  up  the 
action  of  his  stories  march  to  their  predestined  end  with 
the  relentless  movement  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree  is  an  idyll  in  prose  written  under  a  blue 
and  sunlit  sky,  flecked  with  only  an  occasional  fleecy  cloud. 
But  with  this  exception,  and  some  of  the  Wessex  Tales, 
the  best  of  his  pictures  of  rural  life  have  a  background  of 
grey  skies  relieved  occasionally,  as  in  T ess,  with  bursts  of 
hot  sunshine;  and  even  in  Tess  one  feels  there  is  always 
thunder  about.  Only  A  Laodicean  is  of  the  marrying-and- 
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live-happily-ever-after  order.  It  is  true  that  in  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd  faithful  Gabriel  Oak  is  rewarded  in 
the  end  with  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  Bathsheba  Everdene, 
but  the  villagers  are  by  no  means  sure  the  union  is  going 
to  be  a  happy  one.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Jacob  Smallbury,  “  I  never  heard  a  skilful  old  married 
feller  of  twenty  years’  standing  pipe  ‘  my  wife  ’  in  a  more 
used  note  than  ’a  did.  It  might  have  been  a  little  more 
true  to  nater  if’t  had  been  spoken  a  little  chillier,  but  that 
wasn’t  to  be  expected  just  now.”  Remembering  the 
heroine’s  rather  fickle  record  one  is  more  inclined  to  share 
the  misgivings  on  the  bridegroom’s  behalf  voiced  by  Joseph 
Poorgrass  and  “  wish  him  joy  o’  her.”  It  is  not  that  the 
humour  is  ever  purposely  introduced  by  way  of  comic 
relief.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  life  of  Hardy’s  rustics  and 
occupies  its  due  proportion  in  his  picture  of  village  life, 
a  picture  that  would  be  correspondingly  less  faithful  to  the 
gloomiest  of  his  realism  had  it  been  omitted.  Occasionally 
one  nearly  misses  it,  but  the  eventual  chuckle  is  all  the 
more  irresistible. 

His  descriptions  are  often  as  full  of  humour  as  the  back- 
chat  of  the  “  crusted  characters  ” ;  as,  for  example,  his 
account  of  the  gossip  of  the  orchestra,  in  their  jealously 
guarded  reservation  in  the  gallery,  about  the  habits  of 
backsliders  in  the  nave. 

The  Gallery  looked  down  upon  and  knew  the  habits  of  the  Nave  to  its 
remotest  peculiarity,  and  had  an  extensive  stock  of  exclusive  information 
about  it;  whilst  the  Nave  knew  nothing  of  the  gallery  people,  as  gallery 
people,  beyond  their  long-sounding  minims  and  chest  notes.  Such  topics 
as  that  the  clerk  was  always  chewing  tobacco  except  at  the  moment  of 
crying  “Amen”;  that  he  had  a  dust  hole  in  his  pew,  that  during  the 
sermon  certain  young  daughters  of  the  village  had  left  off  caring  to  read 
anything  as  mild  as  the  marriage  service  and  now  regularly  studied  the 
one  that  chronologically  follows  it;  that  a  pair  of  lovers  touched  fingers 
through  a  knot-hole  between  their  pews  in  the  manner  ordained  by  their 
great  exemplars,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  that  Mrs.  Ledlow,  the  farmer’s 
wife,  counted  her  money  and  reckoned  her  week’s  marketing  expenses 
during  the  first  lesson — all  news  to  those  below — were  stale  subjects 
here. 

Part  of  the  plot  of  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree^  in  which 
this  passage  occurs,  deals  with  the  threatened  supersession 
of  the  old  church  orchestra  by  the  organ,  with  the  heroine. 
Fancy  Day,  daughter  of  the  local  gamekeeper,  as  organist. 
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and  with  the  resentment  of  the  instrumentalists  of  the  old 
regime.  Illustrating  the  inborn  conservatism  of  the  rustic 
mind,  we  learn  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  methods  had  created  bad  feeling.  Strong 
prejudice  had  been  aroused  amongst  the  stringed  per¬ 
formers  when  reeds  had  been  introduced. 

“  Clar’nets  were  not  made  for  the  music  of  the  Lard,”  says  one  of  the 
fiddlers.  “You  can  see  it  by  looking  at  ’em.”  ”  I  don’t  for  my  part,” 
retorts  another,  “  see  that  a  hddle  is  much  nearer  heaven  than  a  clar’net. 
’Tis  further  off.  There’s  always  a  rakish,  scamped  look  about  a  fiddle’s 
looks  that  seems  to  say  the  Wicked  One  had  a  hand  in  the  making  o’ 
’em ;  whilst  angels  be  supposed  to  play  clar’nets  in  heaven  or  som’at  like 
’em,  if  you  may  believe  the  picturs.” 

The  gift  of  character  drawing  and  analysis,  one  of  the 
tests  of  great  fiction,  which  Hardy  possessed  to  a  supreme 
degree,  requires  an  amount  of  personal  detachment  that 
only  sparingly  permits  revelations  of  the  personal  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  writer.  The  characters  interpret  themselves 
through  the  action  and  the  dialogue,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  author  is,  mostly,  impersonal.  But  such  repression  has 
its  limits,  and  in  Hardy  the  personal  factor  outcrops  in 
most  refreshing  fashion  now  and  then.  He  was  no 
anchorite.  How  many,  indeed,  of  the  really  great  writers 
and  poets  were  indifferent  to  the  good  things  of  life  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  Thomas  Hardy.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  novels  is  their  frank  paganism,  especially  in 
dealing  with  rustic  life  and  its  foibles.  Turn  to  the  pages 
of  The  Trumpet  Major.,  most  humorous  of  all  his  novels, 
and  read  of  the  seduction  of  the  strong  beer  of  Hardy’s 
native  Dorchester  of  which  Miller  Loveday  kept  so  ample 
a  stock. 

It  was  of  the  most  beautiful  colour  that  the  eye  of  an  artist  in  beer 
could  desire ;  full  in  body  yet  brisk  as  a  volcano ;  piquant  yet  without  a 
twang ;  luminous  as  an  autumn  sunset ;  free  from  streakiness  of  taste ; 
but  finally  rather  heady.  The  Masses  worshipped  it,  the  minor  gentry 
loved  it  more  than  wine,  and  by  the  most  illustrious  county  families  it  was 
not  despised.  Anybody  brought  up  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets  of  its  natal  borough  had  only  to  prove  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
place  and  its  liquor,  to  be  honourably  dismissed  by  the  Magistrates,  as 
one  overtaken  in  a  fault  that  no  man  could  guard  against  who  entered 
the  town  unawares. 

Later  on,  when  the  miller,  shining  in  all  the  fierceness 
of  his  volunteer  uniform,  calls  for  liquor  to  celebrate  the 
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deliverance  of  the  countryside  from  the  menace  of  a  false 
report  of  a  landing  by  Bonaparte,  his  factotum,  David,  has 
to  confess  he’d  emptied  the  barrels. 

“  ’Afore  I  went  to  church  for  a  pike  to  defend  my  native  land  from 
Boney,”  says  David,  “  I  pulled  out  the  spigots  of  all  the  barrels,  maister, 
for  think$  I — damn  him — since  we  can’t  drink  it  ourselves,  he  shan’t  have 
it  nor  none  of  his  men.” 

Nor  could  the  dismay  of  the  miller,  on  finding  his  cellar 
several  inches  deep  in  good  liquor,  have  been  told  with 
more  graphic  humour  by  any  man. 

Again,  how  happily,  in  a  sentence,  he  hits  off  for  you 
the  picture  of  the  professional  waiter,  Ethelberta’s  father, 
Chickerel  (delightful  cognomen !),  ruled  at  home  by  a 
martinet  of  a  wife,  when  Ethelberta  suggests  it  is  time 
he  retired.  Her  mother  knows  better. 

“  He’ll  never  give  up  his  present  way  of  life,  it  has  grown  up  to  be  a 
part  of  his  nature.  Poor  man,  he  never  feels  at  home  except  in  somebody 
else’s  house,  and  is  nervous  and  quite  a  stranger  in  his  own.” 

The  description  of  the  wounded  pride  of  the  organ- 
blower  at  Melchester  Cathedral  because  of  his  fancied 
slighting  by  Julian,  the  organist,  is  another  delicious  bit 
of  character  drawing  in  the  same  book. 

‘‘  I  never  seed  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Julian  is.  He’ll  meet  me  anywhere 
out  of  doors  and  never  wink  or  nod.  I  don’t  find  fault,  but  you’d  hardly 
expect  it,  seeing  how  I  play  the  same  instrument  as  he  do  himself,  and 
have  done  it  for  so  many  years  longer  than  he.  How  I  have  indulged 
that  man,  too!  If  ’tis  Pedals  for  two  martel  hours  of  practice  I  never 
complain ;  and  he  has  plenty  of  vagaries.  When  ’tis  hot  summer  weather 
there’s  nothing  will  do  for  him  but  Choir,  Great  and  Swell  altogether, 
till  your  face  is  in  a  vapour;  and  on  a  frosty  winter  night  he’ll  keep  me 
there  while  he  tweedles  upon  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  till  my  arms  be 
scrammed  for  want  of  motion.  And  never  speak  a  word  out  of  doors.” 

How  many  other  happy  examples  may  one  not  discover 
in  almost  any  chapter  one  may  chance  to  light  upon  !  One 
recalls  two  final  examples,  each  from  the  opening  pages 
of  the  most  tragic  of  the  novels.  Here  is  Timothy  Fair¬ 
way’s  comparison  of  the  social  values  of  weddings  and 
funerals. 

You  be  bound  to  dance  at  Christmas  because  ’tis  the  time  o’  year ;  you 
must  dance  at  weddings,  because  ’tis  the  time  o’  life.  At  christenings 
folk  will  even  smuggle  in  a  reel  or  two,  if  ’tis  no  further  on  than  the 
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first  or  second  chiel.  And  this  not  namin’  the  songs  you’ve  got  to 
sing.  .  .  .  For  my  part  I  like  a  good  hearty  funeral  as  well  as  anything. 
You’ve  as  splendid  victuals  and  drink  as  at  other  parties,  and  even  better. 
And  it  don’t  wear  your  legs  to  stumps  in  talking  over  a  poor  fellow’s 
ways  as  it  do  to  stand  up  in  hornpipes. 

Tess  opens  with  the  entertaining  encounter  of  Parson 
Tringham,  the  antiquary,  and  John  Durbeyfield,  the 
itinerant  hawker.  The  parson  tells  John  of  the  knightly 
ancestors  buried  in  Kingsbere  Churchyard  he  believes 
him  to  be  descended  from.  The  sequel  is  the  one  which 
naturally  follows  such  a  “  heady  ”  revelation  to  an  already 
partially  intoxicated  man.  John  boasts  to  the  first  yokel 
he  meets,  “  There’s  not  a  man  in  the  county  o’  South 
Wessex  that’s  got  grander  and  nobler  skillentons  in  his 
family  than  I,”  and  orders  him  to  call  at  “  The  Pure  Drop 
Inn”  and  tell  the  landlord  to  send  a  horse  and  carriage 
to  take  him  home,  while  his  wife  is  to  be  requested  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  sumptuous  repast — of  which  detailed  injunctions 
are  given — all  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  exalting 
tidings. 

The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  contains  the  picaresque 
disquisition  on  bridge-loungers  side  by  side  with  the  mor¬ 
dant  cynicism  of  the  reflections  on  the  obstacle  to  the 
reform  of  the  erstwhile  Mayor,  as  of  other  victims  of 
malignant  Fate,  “the  ingenious  machinery  contrived  by 
the  Gods  for  reducing  human  possibilities  of  amelioration 
to  a  minimum — which  arranges  that  the  wisdom  to  do  shall 
come  pari  passu  with  the  departure  of  the  zest  for  doing.” 

Tragedy  and  humour,  pathos  and  tranquillity,  are 
mingled  together  with  the  craftsmanship  of  a  master  hand. 
A  sense  of  humour  is  an  integral  constituent  of  the  genius 
of  all  great  tragedians.  Hardy  shares  it  with  the  greatest 
of  those  Immortals  whose  ranks  he  has  joined. 
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Part  I 

By  W.  Forbes  Gray 

For  more  than  seventy  years  there  has  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  National  Galleries  of 
Scotland  a  notable  collection  of  holograph  letters  of  his¬ 
torical  personages.  The  collection  originally  belonged 
to  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  W.  F.  Watson,  who  was  inti¬ 
mate  with  not  a  few  eminent  men  of  letters  of  the  early 
Victorian  period,  Watson  spent  a  lifetime  in  acquiring 
specimens  of  the  correspondence  of  celebrities  of  his  own 
time  and  of  earlier  periods.  He  threw  a  wide  net  and  was 
rewarded  with  an  abundant  harvest,  his  collection  ulti¬ 
mately  including  several  thousands  of  letters  fished  from 
all  quarters — literary,  social,  political,  artistic.  The  Wat¬ 
son  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  letters  illustrative  of 
the  literary  history  of  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  I  have  examined,  and,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  made  tran¬ 
scripts  of  those  letters  which  have  never  been  published 
and  which  appear  to  be  of  public  interest.  In  this  article 
I  propose  to  present  a  selection,  and  to  explain,  wherever 
possible,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  written. 

I 

There  is  at  least  appropriateness  in  beginning  the  selec¬ 
tion  with  an  epistle  of  that  prince  of  English  letter-writers, 
Horace  Walpole.  When  Peter  Cunningham  gave  to  the 
world  (1857-9)  his  magnificent  edition  of  Walpole’s  corre¬ 
spondence  in  nine  large  octavo  volumes  he  expressed  the 
view  (as  w'ell  he  might)  that  no  additions  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  would  afterwards  be  made  to  the  thousands  of 
letters  which  his  untiring  industry  had  brought  together. 
But  Walpole  was  so  prodigious  a  correspondent  that 
Cunningham,  with  all  his  vigilance,  did  not  reap  the  full 
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harvest.  Since  his  day  many  notable  letters  of  Walpole 
have  been  published,  and  from  the  Watson  collection  I  am 
able  to  add  one  more,  which  recalls  Strawberry  Hill  (that 
“perfect  Paphos,”  Walpole  called  it)  and  its  celebrated 
printing  press.  In  1783  George  Colman,  the  elder,  pro¬ 
duced  a  translation  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  in  which 
he  propounded  a  theory  concerning  the  poem  which  won 
the  approval  of  Walpole,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy. 
The  gift  was  not  forgotten,  for  two  years  later,  when  there 
issued  from  the  private  press  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  Essay 
on  Modern  Gardening,  done  into  French  by  the  Due  de 
Nivernois,‘  a  copy  was  straightway  despatched  to  Colman, 
together  with  the  following  letter : — 

Strawberry  Hill,  Sept.  19,  1785. 

Sir, — I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  little  work  just  printed  here;  and  I 
offer  it  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude,  not  as  pretending  to  pay  you  for  your 
last  present — a  translation,  however  excellent,  from  a  very  inferior  Horace 
would  be  a  most  inadequate  return ;  but  there  is  so  much  merit  in  the 
inclosed  version,  the  language  is  so  pure,  and  the  imitations  of  our  poets 
so  extraordinary,  so  much  more  faithfull  and  harmonious  than  I  thought 
the  French  tongue  could  achieve,  that  I  flatter  myself  you  will  excuse  my 
troubling  you  with  an  old  performance  of  my  own,  when  newly  dressed 
by  a  Master-hand.  As,  too,  there  are  not  a  great  many  copies  printed, 
and  those  only  for  presents,  I  have  particular  pleasure  in  making  you  one 
of  the  earliest  compliments,  and  am.  Sir,  Yr.  most  obliged  and  obed. 
humble  Sert.,  Horace  VVALrOLE. 

Biographical  material  concerning  Tobias  Smollett  is 
none  too  plentiful,  and  it  was  with  unfeigned  delight  that 
I  unearthed  a  long  and  extremely  interesting  letter  by  his 
widow — the  Creole  beauty  with  whom  the  novelist  became 
enamoured  during  his  stay  in  Jamaica.  Anne  Lascelles, 
as  she  was  then,  was  a  Kingston  heiress  who  became 
Smollett’s  wife  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  After 
the  novelist’s  death  Mrs.  Smollett  continued  to  live  at 
Leghorn,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  letter  before  me  that 
her  circumstances  were  sadly  reduced.  The  epistle  is 
dated  May  28th,  1773,  and  is  addressed  to  a  “  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,”  “a  true  Friend  to  the  Deceased.”  Commissary 
Smollett,  to  whom  Mrs.  Smollett,  at  the  beginning  of  her 
letter,  expresses  gratitude  for  “  friendly  care  and  attention 

(i)  “The  Due  de  Nivernois  (the  French  Ambassador)  called  here  the 
other  day.  ...  I  cannot  say  he  flattered  me  much,  or  was  much  struck 
with  Strawberry.” — Walpole  to  Mann,  April  30th,  1763. 

I  2 
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in  accomodating  (sic)  with  Mr.  Telfer,  so  much  to  my 
advantage,”  was  the  cousin  of  the  novelist.  He  was  laird 
of  Bonhill,  the  family  property  close  to  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond,  to  which  Smollett,  had  he  lived  four  years  longer, 
would  have  succeeded,  together  with  an  income  of  £i,ooo 
a  year.  Instead,  Bonhill  passed  to  the  novelist’s  sister, 
Mrs.  Telfer,  the  mother  of  the  “  Telfer”  alluded  to  in  the 
letter.  Smollett’s  widow  had  an  allowance  from  the  Bon¬ 
hill  family,  but,  judging  from  her  pathetic  appeal,  it  did 
not  amount  to  much. 

After  acknowledging  Commissary  Smollett’s  kindness, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  makes  a  request  for  “  amusing  books 
and  a  few  plays”  from  Mr.  Telfer’s  “very  good  library,” 
compliance  with  which  she  will  esteem  “  a  very  singular 
mark  of  his  (Telfer’s)  regard  to  his  Deceased  Uncle  ”  (the 
novelist).  Then  she  adds  : — 

I  have  all  Mr.  Smollett’s  romances  except  “perigreen  (s*c)  Pickle,” 
which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him  for.  I  have  "tom  Jones”  and  "Joseph 
Andrew(s)  ”  with  a  small  collection  of  "  Don  Quixote.”  These  are  the 
whole  of  Amusing  Books  we  brought  from  England.  For  the  others  that 
are  Folios,  I  intend  to  send  them  with  the  First  “Universal  History,” 
the  first  good  oportunity.  ...  I  would  not  have  taken  the  Liberty  to  ask 
any  of  the  Books  were  I  in  a  part  of  the  world  that  could  supply  me, 
but  that  is  impossible,  and  I  find  it  very  Dull  for  want  of  something  to 
amuse  me.  .  .  .  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  so  few  (books)  sent 
you,  but  if  you  Recollect  that  Mr.  Smollett  sent  you  all  he  brought  from 
Bath,  keeping  only  a  very  small  quantity.  He  even  would  not  permit  me 
to  bring  any  plays  with  me.  What  was  his  reason  I  know  not.  I  remem- 
ber  he  changed  some  of  the  Annual  Register  that  were  not  Compleat  with 
a  Gentleman  who  was  going  to  Rome,  for  a  Set  of  Italian  Plays,  which  1 
have  not  sent  as  they  are  in  a  different  Language. 

Mrs.  Smollett  also  retained  Ariosto,  “  as  it  is  part  in 
Italian  and  of  no  Consequence,”  though,  curiously  enough, 
she  sold  annotated  copies  of  Goldoni  after  her  husband’s 
death.  Further  on,  she  refers  to  Smollett’s  share  in  the 
production  of  The  Modern  Part  of  a  Universal  History. 
As  originally  planned,  this  colossal  work  was  to  consist  of 
forty-two  octavo  volumes,  “  compiled  from  Original 
Writers.”  Smollett  arranged  to  contribute  histories  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  but  how  far  he  proceeded 
with  this  hackwork  is  not  definitely  known.  Even  his 
widow  was  in  ignorance,  as  she  herself  confesses.  “  Mr. 
Smollett  work’d  on  the  Universal  History  3  months  at 
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Lucca  besides  what  he  did  here  {i.e.,  Leghorn),  but  as  he 
never  would  suffer  any  one  to  come  near  his  Books,  I 
never  had  any  oportunity  to  find  out  what  parts  he  wrote 
on.” 

Towards  the  close  of  her  letter  Mrs.  Smollett  makes  a 
touching  appeal  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  over  her 
husband’s  grave  at  Leghorn.  Commissary  Smollett  had 
promised  to  rear  a  monument  at  Leven  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  novelist’s  birthplace,  but  she  thought  the  memorial 
should  be  where  his  body  lay. 

Amid  the  many  causes  of  uneasiness,  I  have  the  particular  one,  to  reflect 
that  my  Dear  Smollett  has  never  yet  had  a  monument  rais’d  up  to  his 
memory,  which  in  this  Country  [i.e.,  Italy]  is  Look’d  at  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  more  so  as  his  Reputation  was  50  well  known.  I  really  think 
it  would  be  a  very  trifling  expense  to  his  Cousin  (i.e..  Commissary  Smollett) 
or  Nephew  (i.e.,  Alexander  Teller)  to  do  it  for  him.  God  knows  I  am  very 
little  able  to  Spend,  but  if  you  think  none  of  them  will  give  that  last  mark 
of  regard  to  so  worthy  a  Relation,  I  shall  at  all  events  Do  the  best  in 
my  power.  ...  I  have  not  among  so  Many  Friends  any  one  who  has 
wrote  an  epitaph  to  his  memory.  Let  me  beg.  Sir,  as  a  true  Friend  to  the 
Deceased,  try  what  you  can  do  with  all  speed,  for  it  is  the  Dayly  Chatt, 
why  it  has  been  so  Long  Deferr’d.  The  Commissary  wrote  me  he  would 
put  up  a  pile  near  Leven,  but  still  that  does  not  answer,  for  where  his 
body  lies,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  the  Chief  Monument.  The  expence 
will  be  about  40  Guineas,  a  very  poor  sum  to  those  who  have  large  Estates. 

Mrs.  Smollett’s  appeal  for  the  erection  of  a  worthy 
monument  in  the  English  cemetery  in  the  Via  degli  Elise 
at  Leghorn  met  with  no  response.  In  the  end  she  reared, 
out  of  her  straitened  means,  a  plain  stone,  for  which  the 
novelist’s  friend  and  countryman.  Dr.  John  Armstrong, 
composed  a  Latin  epitaph.  Regarding  the  Scottish 
memorial.  Commissary  Smollett  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
for  in  1775  Smollett’s  widow  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  he  had  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven  a  tall 
Tuscan  column,  which  still  attracts  tourists  as  they  journey 
to  Loch  Lomond.  Probably,  too,  she  was  gratified  with  the 
inscription,  which  was  revised  and  in  part  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

II 

The  journalistic  aspect  of  Coleridge’s  career,  especially 
his  connection  with  the  Courier,  is  emphasised  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mudford,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  journal. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  the  poet’s  connection  with  the 
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Courier  was  of  long  standing.  In  its  columns  appeared 
some  of  his  verse,  many  miscellaneous  articles,  and  a  series 
of  communications  on  the  struggles  of  the  Spaniards 
against  their  French  oppressors.  The  epistle  to  Mudford 
is  undated,  but  from  its  contents  one  learns  inferentially 
that  it  was  written  about  the  year  i8i8  when  the  poet  was 
residing  with  Gillman  at  Highgate  and  was  delivering  his 
last  series  of  lectures  in  Fetter  Lane  to  crowded  and 
sympathetic  audiences.  Coleridge  expresses  a  “strong 
desire  to  pass  an  hour  tete-a-tHe  with  Mudford,”  in  order 
that  he  may  know  what  “the  Tone  in  domestic  Politics  is 
which  the  Courier  wishes  to  adopt.”  The  poet  then 
proceeds  : — 

Under  the  term,  domestic  Politics,  I  include  the  following  as  the  main 
points.  I.  The  Poor  Laws  and  the  State  of  the  Laborers  (s»c),  agricultural 
and  manufacturing,  at  large.  2.  The  Education  of  this  class.  3.  The 
necessity  of  a  corresponding  Education  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  classes, 
the  practicability  and  admirable  results  of  which  are  no  longer  a  disput¬ 
able  thing  since  the  decisive  success  of  the  experiment  at  the  Charter 
House,  which  has  surprised  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  at  Cambridge.  4.  The  state  of  the  punitive  Laws,  a 
subject  which  the  publication  of  Sir  J  Romilly’s  Notes  *  will  soon  (it  is 
probable)  bring  before  the  Public.  For  myself,  I  cannot  agree  wholly 
either  with  Sir  J  Romilly  on  the  one  side,  or  with  the  Paleyians  on  the 
other.  Both  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  a  shallow  ground  for  their 
opinions.  5.  The  existing  state  of  the  Press.  6.  The  institution,  purposes, 
and  influences  of  the  Jury.  My  opinion  you  may  gather  from  an  answer 
I  made  a  few  days  ago  to  a  gentleman,  who  entitled  it  “  the  blessed  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jury.”  Rather,  Sir!  (I  reply)  the  blessed  country  in  which 
such  an  institution  is  compatible  with  Justice  and  good  government. 
Remove  certain  high  privileges  peculiar  to  England,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  a  greater  curse  could  scarcely  be  inflicted  on  a  country  than  our 
present  Trials  by  Jury.  7.  (Should  it  be  again  forced  upon  your  attention), 
the  Catholic  Question. 

Having  enunciated  his  political  creed,  Coleridge 
continues : — 

Were  I  now  in  the  25th  year  of  my  age,  and  in  health,  I  should  not  fear 
the  success  of  any  Paper  prudently  managed  in  the  ordinaries  of  a  Paper, 
which  should  form,  defend,  and  apply  a  self-consistent  and  grounded 
scheme  of  political  Philosophy  on  these  seven  points. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  letter  Coleridge  signifies  a 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  Mudford’s  “  kind  invitation,”  but 

(i)  The  reference  doubtless  is  to  one  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  of  Sir 
Samuel  (not  “Sir  J.”)  Romilly,  the  law  reformer. 
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his  lecturing  engagements  present  a  difficulty.  “  On  my 
Lecture  Nights  we  leave  Highgate  in  a  coach  at  6 
o’clock,  and  I  am  so  nervous  till  the  Lecture  commences 
that  I  feel  myself  as  if  I  were  standing  on  my  Head,  quite 
unfit  for  all  conversation.  ...  I  have  sanguine  hopes 
that  my  second  Philos.  Lecture  will  make  amends  for  the 
dryness  of  the  first,  and  for  my  own  embarrassment, 
occasioned  by  the  tallow  candles  and  the  slipperiness  of 
the  Table  on  which  I  stood,  which  rendered  me  unable  to 
read  my  notes.”  Coleridge’s  second  lecture,  I  may 
explain,  dealt  with  “  the  tales  and  metrical  romances  com¬ 
mon  for  the  most  part  to  England,  Germany,  and  the 
north  of  France;  and  English  songs  and  ballads  continued 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  I,”  whereas  the  first,  which 
Coleridge  thought  dry,  treated  compendiously  of  “  the 
manners,  morals,  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  and  state 
of  society  in  general  in  European  Christendom,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century.” 

Ill 

Quaintness  was  of  the  essence  of  Bernard  Barton’s 
personality,  and  I  can  imagine  the  elation  with  which 
Edward  FitzGerald,  the  writer  of  a  charming  memoir  of 
the  Quaker  poet,  would  have  perused  a  letter  so  thoroughly 
characteristic  as  that  now  before  me.  In  it  Barton  remon¬ 
strates  with  the  editors  of  Chambers’s  Cyclopcedia  of 
English  Literature  for  having  described  him  in  that  work 
as  an  unmarketable  poet;  but  he  does  so  with  a  gentle 
raillery  that  recalls  his  reproof  of  his  friend  Charles  Lamb 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Quakers.  The  letter,  which  is 
dated  August  13th,  1844,  was  written  at  Woodbridge, 
where  Barton  for  forty  years  was  a  bank  clerk.  The  work 
was  prosaic,  as  the  poet  more  than  hints  in  his  letter,  and 
he  had  thoughts  at  one  time  of  embarking  on  a  literary 
career,  but  Lamb  dissuaded  him  with  the  wise  counsel : 
“  Keep  to  your  bank,  and  the  bank  will  keep  you.” 

Chambers’s  publication  was  originally  issued  in  parts, 
and  Barton  found  himself  chronicled  in  one  of  these 
as  a  poet  whose  verse  made  only  a  limited  appeal.  The 
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epistle  to  his  “  Esteem’d  Friends”  begins  by  apologising 
for  the  writer’s  ignorance  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
literary  world. 

I  live  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  or  hearing  of  “any  new  thing" 
that  I  had  well  nigh  miss’d  knowing  of  the  honour  you,  or  your  editorial 
purveyor,  had  done  me.  Yet  it  is  no  wonder,  for  from  the  spring  of  1810 
I  have  sate  at  one  desk,  and  made  interminable  rows  of  figures,  and  added 
them  up,  and  carried  them  forward,  from  8  to  10  or  12  hours  a  day,  till 
I  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  growing  to  the  wood,  and  being  ignorant  of 
aught  beyond  it. 

But  the  honour,  Barton  notes,  has  its  “  soberizing 
qualifications,”  since  he  is  referred  to  as  “  not  gifted  with 
any  very  marketable  genius,”  for  which  observation  he  is 
inclined  to  scold  his  correspondents.  As  to  quarrelling 
with  his  “  own  bread  and  butter,”  and  being  weary  of  his 
“  safe  and  unhazardous  way  of  life,”  the  Quaker  poet 
declares  there  is  not  “  the  slightest  foundation,”  except  in 
the  “  lively  fancy  ”  of  his  “  ingenious  friend,  Charles 
Lamb.”  “  Still,”  he  reasonably  adds,  “  any  one  fond  of 
green  lanes  and  pleasant  fields,  after  being  desk-bound 
thirty  years  or  more,  may  allowably  grumble,  once  in  a 
while,  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  playing  the  fool.” 

Barton  then  deftly  parries  the  thrust  concerning  his 
verse,  arguing,  quite  sensibly,  that  it  “  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  most  marketable  commodities  are  always  the  best, 
or  will  keep  the  longest.  .  .  .  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
more  sensitive  about  what  small  Poets  call  their  fame  !,  I 
might  have  been  put  out  by  such  a  comment,  but  at  three 
score  I  feel  quite  content  to  let  my  Fame,  marketable  or 
not,  take  care  of  itself.” 


IV 

In  the  Correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt  (2  vols.,  1862), 
the  poet’s  eldest  son,  Thornton  (who  edited  the  work) 
writes  :  “  Amongst  those  who  must  have  received  interest¬ 
ing  letters  from  Leigh  Hunt  was  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd, 
.  .  .  but  it  would  appear  that  no  such  letters  remain  in 
existence.”  Thornton  Hunt  was  mistaken.  In  the 
Watson  Collection  I  have  discovered  a  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  epistle  which  is  obviously  a  reply  to  one  of  the  two 
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Talfourd  letters  printed  in  the  Correspondence  of  Leigh 
Hunt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  Talfourd,  the  friend  of  Lamb, 
went  for  “  a  little  tour  in  the  Highlands,”  and  on  return¬ 
ing  to  Edinburgh  wrote  Hunt  (the  letter  is  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  20th)  to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  Francis  Jeffrey  and 
Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  and  was  hopeful 
of  obtaining  their  help  in  “  our  common  object.”  Hunt’s 
reply  was  written  eight  days  later  from  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  Carlyle’s  neighbour.  It  opens  with 
a  minute  and  discriminating  criticism  of  a  bust  of  Talfourd 
executed  by  Patrick  Macdow'ell,  R.A. 

My  dear  Talfourd, — I  omitted  to  tell  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  seen 
your  bust,  and  was  extremely  pleased  with  it.  The  likeness  is  one  of  those 
which  makes  one  laugh  with  its  exactness.  I  not  only  knew  it  the  instant 
it  caught  my  eye  (and  I  was  not  aware  that  any  had  been  done)  but  every 
detail  answ'ered  the  first  impression.  There  was  the  identical  compact 
forehead,  the  juvenile  cast  of  countenance,  yet  implying  its  time  of  life 
(a  nice  point,  especially  where  there  are  no  marks  of  age)  and  the  mixture 
of  judgment  with  geniality  in  the  character  of  the  mouth,  at  once  good- 
natured  and  reticent.  ...  In  short,  the  portrait  appears  to  me  admirable — 
a  little  too  smooth  perhaps  and  wanting  certain  masterly  touches  of  nice 
variation  of  surface;  but  these  will  come  with  practice  when  the  artist 
makes  another  of  you  by  and  by.  Hig  fancy  pieces  are  less  happy,  I  think 
— not  sufficiently  imaginative.  His  angel  is  merely  an  attempt  at  the 
ordinary  Greek  elegance — forgetting  that  an  angel,  though  he  must  be 
represented  humanly  beautiful,  must  also  be  angelically  capable — that  is, 
you  know,  of  thoughts  and  feelings  above  the  human — and  his  Narcissus 
does  not  look  drawn  towards  the  water — helplessly  absorbed. 

Hunt  ventured  to  intimate  his  objections  to  Macdowell, 
the  sculptor,  who  was  “  good  enough  to  receive  them  with 
a  spirit  so  truly  pleasant  and  even  thankful,  that  I  should 
have  felt  abashed  if  I  had  not  said  what  I  thought  out  of 
a  real  desire  to  do  him  service.”  Having  disposed  of  the 
bust.  Hunt  proceeds  to  banter  Talfourd  regarding  his 
Scottish  experiences : — 

Do  you  talk  Scotch  yet?  and  have  you  eaten  Haggis?  and  do  you  allow 
yourself  to  believe  that  all  Scotland  is  not  made  up  of  Burns,  and  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  Scott,  or  w'ears  anything  but  plaid  and  naked  feet,  and  is  not 
always  taking  snuff,  or  dancing  reels,  or  playing  on  the  bag-pipe?  For 
my  part,  such  is  my  Scotland — the  Scotland  of  books — and  I  doubt  whether 
F.dinburgh  itself  would  take  away  the  idea  from  me.  I  should  only  think 
that  the  true  Scotland  began  a  mile  farther  off  from  the  city ;  and  that  you 
had  but  to  walk  as  far  to  see  Allan  Ramsay’s  beauties  washing  their 
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clothes  in  the  brooks,  and  a  fellow  piping  with  a  plaid-scarf  over  his 
shoulder.  As  to  talking  Scotch,  I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  the  mimetic 
faculty  in  me,  or  from  my  old  love  of  the  “  Gentle  Shepherd,”  *  but  I  never 
have  any  familiar  intercourse  with  Scotch  people  without  getting  a  tendency 
to  speak  in  the  same  up  and  down  tone  of  voice — so  much  so,  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  had  Carlyle  as  my  neighbour,  I  was  absolutely,  when 
I  went  into  the  country  last  year,  taken  by  an  old  lady  for  a  gentleman 
“  from  the  north.” 

In  the  circle  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles  Lamb,  Bryan 
Waller  Proctor  (“  Barry  Cornwall  ”)  occupied  a  foremost 
place,  most  of  what  is  enduring  in  his  verse  being  attribut¬ 
able  to  their  influence.  One  of  the  most  amiable  figures 
in  English  literature,  “  Barry  Cornwall,”  was  a  striking 
instance  of  the  combination  of  the  lawyer  and  the  poet 
vocations,  which  demand  qualities  totally  dissimilar. 
Though  a  practising  barrister  for  a  large  part  of  his  life, 
the  profession  had  few  attractions  for  him.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  refrain  of  a  letter  to  a  brother  bard,  David 
Macbeth  Moir,  the  “Delta”  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
and  the  author  of  the  Scots  classic,  Mansie  W auch.  Moir 
was  a  busy  country  doctor  as  well  as  a  poet,  which  causes 
“  Barry  Cornwall,”  in  a  letter  dated  April  20th,  1851,  to 
offer  some  reflections  on  the  respective  merits  of  medicine 
and  the  law.  He  writes  to  “  Delta  ”  : — 

I  envy  you  your  good  useful  life.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  so 
useful  as  a  life  like  yours — nothing  so  worthless  (in  itself)  as  the  life  of  a 
lawyer — consisting  of  20  or  30  years  wasted  amongst  technical  points  and 
idle  problems,  the  solution  of  which  answer  no  end  except  that  of  putting 
a  few  guineas  in  one’s  pocket.  To  legislate  wisely  is  a  grand  thing— but 
the  expounding  of  obscure  laws  and  the  unravelling  of  knots  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  tied  is  poor  work.  I  am  not  a  barrister,  however,  now 
— at  least  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters — but  am  a  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  at  your  service — always  on  the  transit — hunting  the  wind  at 
times — but  occasionally  also  employed  to  some  purpose  in  standing  up  for 
the  comforts  of  people  who  cannot  stand  up  for  themselves.  I  live  half 
my  time  in  Hotels  ....  My  acquirements  in  this  line  of  business  are  few — 
yet  I  can  tell  you  where  the  best  wine,  the  best  bed,  and  the  best  ale  are 
to  be  had  in  most  of  the  towns  in  England. 

“  Barry  Cornwall  ”  then  passes  to  the  more  congenial 
topic  of  literature.  Here  is  the  pronouncement  of  an 
elderly  poet  upon  a  younger — Browning  is  a  “  most  excel¬ 
lent  fellow,  and  has  a  most  accomplished  mind,  and, 

(i)  Allan  Ramsay’s  pastoral. 
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though  obscure,  is,  in  my  opinion,  essentially  a  poet.  As 
luck  would  have  it  I  have  just  finished  an  Epistle  in  verse 
to  him,  concluding  with  a  recommendation  that  he  would 
employ  himself.”  “  Barry  Cornwall  ”  was  one  of  two 
friends  who,  from  the  first  appearance  of  Paracelsus,  had 
regarded  Browning  as  “  among  the  few  great  poets  of  the 
(nineteenth)  century.”  And  the  younger  poet  early 
reciprocated  this  generous  feeling  by  dedicating  Colombe's 
Birthday  to  the  author  of  Marcian  Colonna  and  English 
Songs. 

Having  expressed  his  opinion  of  Browning’s  verse, 
“  Barry  Cornwall  ”  sits  in  judgment  upon  his  own.  “  I 
think  that  some  of  the  verses  in  my  last  little  book  {English 
Songs)  are  of  a  more  healthy  and  better  character  than 
my  earlier  scribblings,  which  surely,  not  infrequently, 
betray  the  sickness  that  then  (and  fora  long  time)  oppressed 
me.”  “  Barry  Cornwall’s  ”  verdict  on  his  own  work  will 
hardly  be  impugned.  Posterity  has  long  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  songs  constitute  his  most  enduring 
poetic  achievement. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


M.  BRIAND  AND  THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN 

PACT 

By  James  Corbett 

We  may  regard  M.  Briand  as  a  sentimentalist,  or  even 
consider  him  the  greatest  dreamer  in  France,  but  nothing 
should  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  of  Europe  than  the 
gesture  this  statesman  has  made  to  the  United  States. 
M.  Briand  assisted  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  He 
is  now  anxious  to  secure  a  world-treaty  of  peace. 

Let  us  reflect  what  has  happened.  Last  April  M.  Briand 
had  an  interview  with  the  American  Press  at  which  he 
suggested  the  outlawry  of  war.  It  happened  to  be  a  pro¬ 
pitious  moment,  for  both  Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Kellogg 
affirmed  the  idea  in  the  hope  that  it  would  placate  the 
Democrats.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  Democrats  had 
brought  in  a  challenging  accusation,  an  indictment 
impugning  the  Washington  Administration  of  shelving  all 
diplomacy  to  this  effect.  But  Mr.  Kellogg  took  up  the 
challenge,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  he  submitted 
the  first  draft  of  a  document.  Perhaps  Kellogg  regarded 
it  as  a  tentative  affair.  He  knew  it  was  no  more  than  a 
preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  which  has  existed 
between  France  and  America  since  1908,  a  Treaty  which 
must  be  renewed  this  year.  M.  Briand  did  not  look  upon 
it  with  disfavour,  but  when  he  had  thoroughly  examined 
it  he  received  perhaps  the  greatest  inspiration  of  his  life. 
In  the  politest  terms  of  French  courtesy  he  signified  that 
the  document  was  inadequate,  and,  forwarding  this 
message  to  M.  Claudel,  the  French  Ambassador,  he  added 
certain  counter-proposals.  We  are  left  to  speculate  what 
happened  in  the  interval,  but  from  a  recent  telegram  sent 
by  M.  Claudel  it  would  appear  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  now  ready  to  conclude  two  different 
Treaties,  {a)  The  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  1908,  is  to  be 
remodelled,  and  not  only  is  a  preamble  to  be  added,  but  it 
will  also  contain  important  reservations,  (b)  A  Treaty 
embodying  a  declaration  by  the  signatories  not  to  resort 
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to  war,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  recent  statement  made 
by  M.  Briand,  one  which  could  be  signed  not  merely  by 
France  and  America  but  by  other  nations  as  well. 

We  are  now  left  to  consider  the  significance  of  this 
many-sided  Treaty.  If  such  a  Treaty  is  signed  by  all 
the  Great  Powers  we  may  conjecture  with  hope  that  war 
will  be  made  a  prisoner.  Such  a  gesture  of  international 
friendship  symbolises  a  deeper  meaning  than  “hands 
across  the  sea.”  A  world-pact  of  this  kind  represents,  in 
reality,  the  dawn  of  permanent  world-peace.  It  means  the 
fruition  of  the  Versailles  idealism.  Wilson  signed  the 
peace,  but  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it. 
And  down  to  this  hour  Washington  has  recoiled  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  just  as  it  has  recoiled  from  Europe 
itself.  Washington  still  persists  in  the  delusion  that  it 
can  remain  in  the  world  and  yet  not  form  part  of  the  world, 
but  the  signing  of  this  Franco-American  Pact  will  placate 
more  than  the  political  Democrats  across  the  Herring  Pond; 
it  will  bring  the  balm  of  peace  to  the  world.  It  will  be 
something  more  than  a  pact.  It  will  be  a  covenant  and 
guarantee  against  war.  It  will  read  as  the  death-warrant 
of  war  itself.  And  for  this  M.  Briand  has  plotted,  and 
planned,  and  hoped.  We  do  not  know  all  the  figures  of 
peace  behind  him,  but  before  the  present  British  Govern¬ 
ment  comes  to  an  end  a  further  signal  opportunity  will  be 
offered  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  to  add  to  his  laurels  “  the 
finest  Foreign  Secretary  this  century  has  produced.” 
Locarno  was  the  beginning,  but  only  the  beginning.  When 
all  Great  Powers  sign  this  world-pact — England,  France, 
Germany,  America,  Italy,  Russia — then  we  can  see  the 
climax.  President  Wilson’s  dream  will  be  justified,  and 
we  can  talk,  in  more  sensible  terms  at  least,  about  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  is  keeping 
in  the  background  for  a  diplomatic  purpose.  For  some 
mysterious  reason — we  call  it  that  because  no  one  seems 
able  to  understand  it — the  Naval  Conference  failed  at 
Geneva.  Since  that  date  Viscount  Grey  has  given  us  the 
wisest  advice.  “  Let  America  continue  building,  and  take 
no  noticed  Big  Navy  strategists  may  have  felt  staggered 
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by  that  dictum,  but  when  the  Franco-American  Pact  is 
signed,  and  we  append  our  own  signatures,  then  we  can 
afford  to  take  less  notice  of  America  than  ever.  It  will  be 
time  then  to  concentrate  on  British  economy  in  earnest. 
When  war  becomes  outlawed  by  a  world-pact  of  this 
significance  then  w’e  can  turn  the  new  building  at  Geneva 
into  a  resort  for  tourists.  If  we  have  failed  to  understand 
the  American  attitude  with  regard  to  naval  affairs — and 
both  nations  have  a  legitimate  right  to  retain  their  own 
viewpoint — then  even  a  tripartite  treaty  of  this  kind  will 
make  amends,  will  bridge  the  chasm,  will  clear  away  all 
ambiguity  and  peril.  The  world  has  shivered  too  long 
from  this  menace  of  barbarism.  If  we  can  secure  the 
signature  of  America  to  world-security  then  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  sleep  safely  in  the  generations 
ahead. 

On  the  eve  of  such  a  momentous  document  being  signed 
between  France  and  America  we  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
M.  Briand  has  played  a  greater  role  than  sentimentalist. 
When  this  Franco-American  Pact  is  signed  he  will  stand 
out  as  the  greatest  realist  of  the  century.  He  has  proved 
by  his  conciliation  at  Locarno  that  France  hates  war  even 
more  than  America.  M.  Poincare  has  stabilised  the  franc 
for  a  term  of  years;  M.  Briand  is  making  a  move  that  will 
stabilise  the  world  for  a  generation.  He  is,  literally  and 
truly,  the  apostle  of  peace.  Since  the  Armistice  M.  Briand 
has  proved  himself  a  prince  of  diplomats.  M.  Briand  is 
not  renowned  for  a  great  talker,  but  we  doubt  if  his  speeches 
have  been  equalled  at  Geneva,  and  in  France,  as  elsewhere, 
nothing  has  eclipsed  his  oratory.  But  this  oratory  has  not 
been  recognised  as  emotional  and  vapid.  It  depicts  the 
great  vision  of  a  reconciled  Europe,  but  the  suggestions  ad¬ 
vanced  are  those  of  a  realist,  for  until  the  Rhine  boundary 
was  guaranteed  M.  Briand  knew  no  real  peace  of  mind. 
Germany  having  added  her  contribution  to  that  pact,  M. 
Briand  has  made  Locarno  the  stepping-stone  for  a  great 
world-pact,  and  this  Franco-American  Treaty  will  mark 
the  next  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  mighty  ambi¬ 
tion.  We  repeat  that  M.  Poincare  has  saved  the  monetary 
situation  in  France;  what  is  being  accomplished  now  by 
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M.  Briand  can  only  be  gauged  by  the  historians  of  the 
future.  French  Governments,  like  our  own,  are  but  inter¬ 
mediary  affairs — landmarks  of  the  night — but  a  world- 
treaty  of  peace  brings  us  to  the  Pisgah  heights  of  wisdom. 
We  hope,  for  our  part,  that  the  glory  of  it  will  go  to 
this  illustrious  Frenchman,  and  if  we  do  not  support 
him  in  his  efforts  to  give  security  to  the  world 
then  we  have  no  claim  to  call  ourselves  a  civilised  or 
enlightened  nation. 

For  let  us  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
Franco-American  Pact.  It  has  already  transcended  the 
limits  of  the  1908  Arbitration  Treaty.  It  is  being  drafted 
as  a  Treaty  which  can  be  signed  by  all  nations,  and  it 
represents  the  only  Treaty  which  clearly  outlaws  war. 
What  is  the  significance  of  this  event  in  world-history? 
In  a  word,  it  is  going  to  embody  that  security  which  the 
Protocol  aimed  at  and  failed,  and,  irrespective  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  going  to  humanise  America  as  an 
integral  link  in  world-comity  and  world-peace.  It  repre¬ 
sents  hands  across  the  ocean,  but  the  hands  do  not  clutch 
a  sword,  and  they  do  not  remain  concealed  in  the  mist  of 
the  Protocol.  The  men  who  created  the  Protocol  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  their  daring;  what  history  will  accuse 
them  of  are  short-sightedness  and  fallibility.  A  simple 
world-pact  outlawing  war  admits  of  no  ambiguity  or  deceit, 
and  the  individuals  who  sign  that  document  will  be  states¬ 
men  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
at  this  moment  whether  we  can  measure  in  terms  of  reality 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  Franco-American  Pact.  The  men 
who  sign  that  Pact  will  see  the  dawn  with  clearer  vision, 
and  once  this  Treaty  has  been  completed  with  America 
we  can  set  up  our  World-Courts  of  Arbitration  in  earnest. 
How  Lord  Robert  Cecil  will  regret  that  he  did  not  stand 
fast  until  this  moment;  but,  irrespective  of  the  personal 
equation,  he  will  rejoice  at  the  stupendous  thing  that  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  must  pause  a  moment  before  the  democrats  of 
America.  Surely  the  signing  of  this  Franco-American 
Pact  will  transcend  the  sordid  manoeuvring  of  American 
politics?  Surely  President  Coolidge  will  consider  the  out- 
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lawry  of  war  something  even  more  important  for  mankind 
than  the  Presidential  Election?  We  believe  he  will.  We 
feel  confident  he  will  rise  to  the  unexampled  opportunity 
of  the  moment,  and  if  Mr.  Kellogg  can  win  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  of  the  Senate,  then  his  chief,  Mr.  Coolidge,  will 
sign  no  greater  Treaty  in  the  history  of  American  Presi¬ 
dents.  Indeed,  when  the  matter  is  thoroughly  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  imperilled, 
nor  does  the  slightest  ground  for  anxiety  exist  that  the 
United  States  will  be  dragged  into  the  ambit  of  European 
affairs.  The  Protocol  w'ould  have  envisaged  war  in  certain 
eventualities,  and  that  explains  why  we  have  opposed  it, 
but  the  Franco- American  Pact  forms  the  guarantee  against 
war.  It  creates  something  higher  than  a  Hague  Tribunal; 
it  excludes  the  League  itself  and  points  to  a  World-Court 
of  Arbitration.  Surely  America  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
seeking  the  only  alternative  against  war?  If  M.  Briand 
is  to  be  beaten  at  the  last  trench  in  this  matter,  then  the 
world  can  only  suspect  that  America  believes  more  in 
armaments  than  in  idealism,  and  if  Europe  is  to  confront 
the  possibility  of  no  all-inclusive  World-Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  then  we  can  only  regard  the  League  as  a  dream- 
mirage  of  security  when  America  remains  outside  the  pale 
of  civilisation  itself.  M.  Briand  prefers  to  remain  opti¬ 
mistic.  He  has  formed  the  supreme  hope  that  America 
will  transmute  idealism  into  reality  during  the  present 
year,  for  everything  now  depends  upon  the  co-operation 
of  Washington  in  this  matter.  We  cannot  move  a  step 
towards  world-peace  unless  President  Coolidge  can  sign 
this  Treaty  which  finally  outlaw's  war.  Will  he  realise 
before  it  is  too  late  that  the  signing  of  this  Franco- 
American  Pact  represents  the  highest  sanity  in  the  world, 
or  will  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  prove  himself  but  a  mediocre 
American  who  could  never  see  beyond  the  boundary-mark 
of  the  Washington  Senate?  M.  Briand  is  striving  with  all 
his  might  to  convince  Coolidge  where  real  statesmanship 
lies,  and  we  are  confident  he  will  succeed  in  that  endeavour. 
He  will  not  lack  the  support  of  this  country,  and  w'e  have 
the  most  optimistic  grounds  for  believing  that  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  will  sign  the  Treaty  at  the  very  first 
chance. 
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To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  Protocol  has  not  been  signed 
because  we  saw  at  the  beginning  that  such  an  act  would 
have  antagonised  the  United  States  against  the  League 
more  than  ever.  In  other  words,  if  a  world-treaty  is 
signed  outlawing  war,  then  a  real  chance  exists  for  America 
to  join  the  League,  but  not  otherwise.  That  is  the  truth  in 
a  nutshell.  The  Protocol  offered  no  real  compromise 
against  war,  and  it  would  have  committed  us  to  no  end  of 
vague  obligations.  Neither  do  we  possess  any  justification 
for  pledging  the  support  of  our  Dominions  when  certain 
acts  of  aggression  might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  we  would  have  mortgaged  the  future  to 
insecurity  and  peril  had  we  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  in 
writing  to  abide  by  the  tenets  of  the  Protocol.  Instead  of 
preventing  war,  as  it  was  originally  intended,  we  have  had 
the  wisdom  to  discern  that  it  led  automatically  to  war,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  subject  the  nation  to  that  ever- 
recurrent  menace.  We  have  to  hate  war  even  more  than 
America,  even  more  than  France  or  Germany,  for  every 
hour  the  Dominions  are  growing  in  status  and  sovereignty, 
and  every  day  we  are  overpowered  by  economic  facts  as  an 
island  nation.  The  last  Great  War  has  plunged  us  back 
a  decade,  and  another  decade  must  pass  before  we  regain 
normality,  while,  as  our  financiers  realise  with  a  vengeance, 
we  have  poured  out  the  wealth  of  untold  generations  in 
paying  the  bill  which  war  presented.  That  explains  why 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  spoke  so  bluntly  in  repudiation  of 
the  Protocol,  and  our  grandsons  will  thank  him  for  the 
statesmanship  he  displayed  at  Geneva  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  This  W'orld-treaty  to  outlaw  war  is  going  to 
give  solid  reality  to  the  League,  and  the  higher  we  raise 
the  League  in  the  status  of  the  world  the  sooner  will 
America  join  it.  Can  we  blame  America  at  present  if  she 
regards  the  League  as  we  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the 
Protocol.^  The  United  States  has  a  vast  ocean  on  each 
side  of  its  country,  it  possesses  a  huge  territory  of  its  own, 
equal  to  a  continent  in  size,  independent,  all-powerful, 
self-supporting.  We  can  see  without  much  perplexity 
that  the  United  States  has  no  great  inducement  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  if  we  make  it  clear  that  war  has 
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been  outlawed,  that  world-arbitration  has  become  a  reality, 
then  the  League  will  be  transformed  into  a  real  agent  for 
the  support  of  world-peace,  and,  obviously,  it  will  more 
likely  attract  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  United  States. 
We  still  suffer  from  the  fact  that  a  former  President  signed 
the  Peace,  but  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify  it.  That 
refusal  to  co-operate  has  left  Europe  at  a  terrible  disad¬ 
vantage  in  carrying  out  the  peace  terms — in  fact,  we  were 
left  with  a  maimed  and  crippled  peace.  We  have  not  com¬ 
plained,  because  we  all  admitted  from  the  first  that  the 
United  States  must  act  in  its  own  best  interest  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  convictions  and  powers.  But,  apart  from 
this  refusal  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty,  America  has  shown 
a  continual  willingness  to  help  Europe  out  of  the  morass 
of  war.  She  showed  a  real  desire  to  grapple  with  the 
reparations  question,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  Dawes 
Report  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  distinguished 
American  who  presided  over  the  Committee.  American 
help  cleared  the  way  for  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
League. 

But  what  a  difficulty  was  raised  by  the  emergence  of  the 
Protocol !  Supposing  we  had  ratified  the  Protocol,  what 
would  have  happened }  Well,  it  would  have  meant  this  : 
if  one  nation  in  Europe  refused  arbitration,  refused  peace¬ 
ful  settlement,  and  insisted  upon  going  to  war,  the  other 
signatories  to  the  Protocol  would  say :  “  Very  good,  we 
won’t  allow  you  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  do  so  we  will  use  our  own  forces  to  keep  the 
peace.”  We  are  then  asked  to  believe  that  if  there  were  six 
nations  in  Europe  in  favour  of  peace,  and  one  nation 
opposed  them  because  it  preferred  war  to  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment,  the  United  States  would  side  with  the  nation 
preferring  war !  Such  a  supposition  would  do  vast  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  sentiments,  policy,  and  intelligence  of  our 
American  friends,  yet  we  cannot  rule  out'  the  contingency 
that  trouble  of  some  kind  might  arise  with  the  United 
States  had  we  agreed  to  sign  the  Protocol.  We  have  also  to 
remember  that  the  Protocol  would  have  stereotyped  the 
Peace  Treaties,  and,  when  the  War  mists  have  finally 
cleared,  most  of  the  European  statesmen  will  realise  that 
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the  Peace  Treaties  contain  frontier  arrangements  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the  populations  con¬ 
cerned,  not  at  least  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  But  if 
we  have  to  admit  injustice  under  the  Peace  Treaties,  is  it 
not  much  better  to  readjust  by  arbitration  instead  of  by 
the  stern  arbitrament  of  the  Protocol,  which  can  only 
envisage  war  as  an  alternative  to  peace  ?  If  war  is  outlawed 
under  the  present  Franco-American  Pact — a  document 
which  can  ultimately  be  signed  by  all  the  Great  Powers — 
then  arbitration  becomes  a  lasting  reality  under  the  League 
itself ! 

And  how  different  is  the  attitude  of  France  from  that  of 
Germany  after  1870!  Germany  created  the  Triple 
Alliance,  built  up  big  armies,  secured  a  powerful  navy, 
and,  having  propped  up  the  German  Empire  by  the  sword, 
we  witnessed  that  power  fall  by  the  sword.  France  has 
become  wiser  after  that  event.  She  sees  that  the  only 
policy  which  counts  is  that  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
rather  than  imitate  Germany  after  1870,  she  seeks  a  plan 
which  is  going  to  outlaw  war  from  the  world  itself,  not 
by  a  Protocol  of  vengeance  on  a  defaulting  nation,  but  by 
unanimous  consent  to  a  World-Court  of  Arbitration. 
And  if  the  small  nations  are  looking  to  the  Great  Powers 
with  hope,  confidence  and  longing,  how  can  America 
or  any  other  nation  concerned  absolve  itself  from  the  vast 
responsibility  of  outlawing  war  from  civilisation  itself  } 

We  must  not  be  discouraged  by  what  happened  to  the 
last  Franco-American  Treaty.  President  Wilson  made 
no  false  move  when  he  helped  to  establish  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  knew  France  wanted  security  for  the  future 
against  Germany.  He  saw  that  France  was  asking  too 
much  territory  under  the  peace  terms;  she  was  asking  for 
territory  which  really  ought  to  remain  German,  but  France 
replied:  “Unless  I  possess  this  territory,  then  I  am 
powerless  against  Germany  in  the  future  years.”  Wilson 
informed  France  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  give 
that  security.  “  You  must  look  to  the  League,”  he  said, 
“  and  not  to  holding  territory  and  keeping  up  armies  for 
security.”  Naturally  the  French  argued  that  the  League 
was  a  new  instrument  and  they  did  not  feel  confident  in 
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the  security  it  was  intended  to  give.  But,  without  first 
consulting  the  American  Senate,  President  Wilson,  at 
the  very  summit  of  his  idealism,  answered :  “  In  addition 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  States  will  sign  an 
alliance  with  France  that  if  Germany  makes  aggression 
upon  France  the  United  States  will  fight  by  the  side  of 
France.”  That  assurance  seemed  clear  enough.  We 
signed  a  similar  agreement  with  France,  and  on  the  faith 
of  those  agreements  the  French  agreed  to  the  peace  terms, 
having  got  as  their  security  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Franco-American  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  the  Franco- 
British  Treaty  of  Alliance.  But  alas!  what  happened? 
The  United  States  Senate  did  not  ratify  the  Franco- 
American  Treaty,  and  it  fell  through.  Naturally  the 
Franco-British  Treaty  fell  through  also,  and  France,  who 
had  signed  the  Peace  believing  she  had  got  security, 
found  herself  deprived  of  these  two  treaties,  which  were 
an  immense  security  to  her.  When  France  signed  the 
Peace,  she  had  the  promise  and  expectation  that  if  Ger¬ 
many  made  an  attack  upon  her  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
would  fight  on  her  side.  But  a  few  months  after  the 
Peace  was  signed  that  expectation  completely  disap¬ 
peared.  What  happened  next?  The  French  were 
anxious  that  we  should  make  a  separate  alliance  with 
France,  but  public  opinion  in  England  repudiated  that 
old  doctrine  of  separate  alliances.  “  No,”  we  said  to 
France,  “  you  must  look  to  the  League  of  Nations  for 
security.”  France  did  not  feel  the  League  of  Nations 
offered  sufficient  security,  so  she  decided  upon  the  forcible 
occupation  of  German  territory,  upon  which,  remember, 
the  British  Government  disagreed  in  a  very  frank  and 
friendly  spirit.  Then  France  came  back  to  reality,  and 
discovered  that  the  forcible  occupation  of  German  terri¬ 
tory  was  not  so  good  as  finding  security  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  even  signed  the  Protocol  with  that  aim, 
and  w'e  were  asked  to  join  the  Protocol  in  order  to 
strengthen  that  feeling  of  French  security.  Locarno 
established  full  confidence  in  this  respect,  but  although 
Locarno  guarantees  against  aggression,  it  offers  no  funda- 
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mental  security  against  war.  France  and  Germany  have 
both  secured  guarantees  against  aggression,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  Rhine  boundary  is  concerned,  but  we  still  lack  the 
supreme  guarantee  against  war  itself.  President 
Coolidge  can  vindicate  the  high  idealism  of  Wilson,  for, 
before  he  is  empowered  to  sign  this  Franco-American 
Treaty  which  M.  Briand  is  urging  him  to  complete,  he 
must  secure  the  absolute  support  of  the  Washington 
Senate.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Senate  will  be 
confronted  with  quite  a  different  world-survey.  If  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  talks  to  it  in  the  way  he  should,  he  will 
point  out  that  a  World-Treaty  which  outlaws  war  is  the 
absolute  substantiation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  that 
doctrine  laid  it  down  as  a  supreme  axiom  that  America 
should  live  its  own  life,  and  work  out  its  own  destiny,  un¬ 
trammelled  and  unfettered  by  the  war  plagues  of  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  war  is  outlawed,  then  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States  joining  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  that,  we  feel,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
American  Senate. 

If  the  Franco-American  Treaty  remains  unsigned,  if 
war  remains  unprisoned,  then  we  cannot  see  how  America 
will  ever  co-operate  in  the  League  of  Nations.  As  the 
generations  pass,  trouble  between  France  and  Germany 
may  remain  one  of  the  continual  sources  of  war  in  Europe. 
And  according  to  history,  after  each  European  struggle, 
the  Power  that  has  won  has  endeavoured  to  make  itself 
secure  for  the  future  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  it  has 
always  failed.  Napoleon  tried  to  make  France  secure  at 
the  expense  of  Germany,  and  for  a  period  France  remained 
secure.  Germany,  after  1870,  tried  to  make  herself 
secure  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  for  a  period  she  did 
so,  but  only  for  a  period.  And  then  Locarno  has  taught 
us  the  obvious  lesson :  that  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
either  France  or  Germany  to  make  itself  secure  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  has  failed  and  led  to  disaster  and 
future  war,  and  therefore  the  only  security  for  each  is  one  in 
which  each  must  retain  an  equal  share.  But  a  world- 
treaty  w'hich  regards  war  as  civilisation  regards  the  beast 
of  the  jungle  is  the  only  hope  for  generations  to  come. 
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We  still  have  critics  who  assure  us  that  even  arbitration 
must  be  compulsory.  Quite;  but  we  are  passing  beyond 
the  stage  when  failure  to  arbitrate  will  involve  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war,  and  the  signing  of  the  Franco- American  Pact 
is  the  first  great  stride  in  this  new  direction.  One  thing  is 
certain.  Unless  the  Pact  is  signed,  future  war  is  inevit¬ 
able  if  armaments  are  piled  up  nation  against  nation,  and, 
though  of  small  beginnings,  will  spread  to  world  dimen¬ 
sions,  effecting  unexampled  misery  and  chaos  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  civilised  world.  Let  us  humanise  civilisation 
instead  of  dethroning  it  back  to  the  level  of  the  beast, 
or  even  something  lower  than  the  beast.  M.  Briand  stands 
like  a  lonely  statesman  in  Europe,  has  two  hands  out¬ 
stretched  to  America  in  a  final  despairing  appeal  against 
war,  but  behind  him  loom  the  hosts  of  the  millions  slain  in 
a  war-drenched,  war-weary  world  ! 
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By  W,  Horsfall  Carter 

After  four  years  of  a  benevolent  despotism  the  man  whose 
initiative  saved  Spain  from  a  crisis  bordering  on  civil  war 
finds  himself  exactly  where  he  was  in  popular  favour. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  there  can 
be  few  examples  in  the  history  of  dictatorships.  General 
Primo  de  Rivera,  at  the  head  of  a  non-political  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  accepted  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  as  a  wel¬ 
come  alternative  to  a  system  of  pseudo-Parliamentary 
government  which  had  brought  chaos  and  corruption  at 
home  and  national  discredit  abroad.  His  services  to  the 
country,  especially  in  bringing  to  an  end  that  senseless 
drain  of  men  and  money  which  is  the  tale  of  Spain’s 
Moroccan  campaign,  are,  moreover,  gratefully  appre¬ 
ciated,  even  by  his  political  opponents.  Of  active 
enthusiasm,  however,  for  the  task  his  Government  has 
undertaken  there  is  little  more  trace  to-day  than  there 
was  when  he  first  outlined  his  plans  of  administrative  and 
political  reform. 

The  vis  inertiae  of  the  electorate  was  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  the  political  machine  in 
the  days  before  September,  1923.  General  Primo 
de  Rivera,  realising  this,  has  set  himself  to  effect  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  internal  conditions  by  interesting  more  and 
more  Spaniards  in  the  conduct  of  the  national  life.  The 
effect  of  the  reforms  initiated  by  the  present  Government  is 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  “regionalism”  and  to  undo 
the  harm  wrought  by  centuries  of  fixed  and  uniform  rule 
by  a  centralised  Government  out  of  touch  with  the  special 
needs  of  each  province.  Whereas  his  predecessors  have 
either  ignored  or  repressed  the  living  force  of  local 
patriotism — which  must  impress  even  the  casual  visitor  to 
the  peninsula — the  Marquis  de  E Stella  sees  in  it  a  potential 
political  asset.  The  Government’s  steady  encouragement 
of  local  enterprise  in  matters  of  administration  and  in  the 
economic  sphere  offers  a  valuable  training  in  civic  respon- 
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sibility.  With  the  opening  of  the  National  Consultative 
Assembly  on  October  loth,  in  the  old  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Madrid,  the  course  of  political  training  proper 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  immediate  problem  is  one  of 
leadership.  It  happens  that  the  politically-minded  in 
Spain  are  either  the  fervent  supporters  of  those  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  which  the  Dictator  has  repeatedly 
proclaimed  utterly  exploded  {fracasado)  as  a  practical 
means  of  government  or  else  advanced  thinkers,  Socialists 
and  Republicans,  who  are  out  of  touch  with  men  and 
things  as  they  are  in  Spain — for  better  or  for  worse — 
through  their  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  Church. 
When  first  he  seized  power  the  Marquis  de  Estella,  with 
his  colossal  optimism,  assured  the  King  that  within  ninety 
days  the  new  men,  whose  energies  he  claimed  to  release 
by  his  bloodless  revolution,  would  have  come  forward  to 
take  the  place  of  the  discredited  “  politicos  ”  and  to  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  country.  Not  even  a  dictator, 
however,  can  make  bricks  without  straw.  His  fundamental 
problem  is  still  to  find  some  means  of  attracting  new  blood 
to  Spanish  political  life  and  of  training  up  this  new 
political  class  to  understand  what  are  the  real  national 
problems.  In  creating  an  entirely  original  type  of  de¬ 
liberative  body — without  political  functions,  yet  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  devising  the  future  political  machinery  of 
the  nation — the  Government’s  purpose  is  clearly  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  reforms  as  many  of  the  best  brains 
as  possible. 

When  in  July,  1926,  the  Marquis  de  Estella  made  the 
first  official  announcement  that  he  proposed  to  call  a 
national  convention  to  consider  the  Governmental  reforms, 
his  declaration  was  greeted  with  that  blend  of  cheerful 
indifference  and  scepticism  that  we  have  learnt  to  expect 
from  the  Spanish  public.  Now  that  the  National  Consulta¬ 
tive  Assembly  has  actually  met,  and  is  in  working  order, 
a  certain  mild  curiosity  has  been  aroused,  but  suspicion  of 
the  Government’s  intentions  is  still  the  dominant  note  of 
such  public  opinion  as  can  find  expression  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  Dictatorship. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
Marquis  de  Estella  was  insincere  when  he  invited  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Assembly  from  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  representing  a  variety  of  interests.  He 
honestly  desires  to  revive  constitutional  government  and 
to  restore  normal  conditions,  but  he  is  aware  that  nothing 
lasting  can  be  achieved  as  long  as  the  question  of  the 
regime — in  other  words,  the  monarchy  and  the  person  of 
King  Alfonso  himself — is  involved  in  the  inevitable  clash 
of  opinions  which  any  measure  of  public  discussion  must 
entail.  To  safeguard  the  one  while  providing  for  the  other 
is  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  elaborate  machinery  which 
the  present  Assembly  is  designed  to  set  in  motion. 

The  convoking  by  Royal  Decree  of  a  body  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  task  is  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  Constitution  has 
brought  to  a  head  the  conflict  with  los  -politicos,  most  of 
whom,  feeling  themselves  pledged  to  the  system  of  King 
and  Cortes,  had  vowed  not  to  participate  in  public  affairs 
until  the  Constitution  of  1876  should  be  restored  in  its 
integrity.  As  long  as  the  Marquis  de  Estella  refrained 
from  making  any  positive  move  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
stitutional  reform  the  old  party  leaders  salved  their  con¬ 
science  in  the  belief  that  the  constitutional  guarantees 
were  simply  suspended,  as  had  occurred  more  than  once 
under  the  Liberal  Government  of  Count  Romanones 
himself,  the  apologist  of  the  old  regime,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  insulting  remarks  of  the  head  of  the  Government 
they  would  eventually  resume  office  as  the  King’s 
Ministers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argument  that  until 
now  the  Constitution  had  been  merely  in  abeyance  and  not 
violated  will  not  stand  the  test  of  reality,  since  there  is  a 
clause  in  it  (Article  32)  which  imposes  on  the  King  the 
specific  obligation  of  seeing  that  an  interval  of  more  than 
three  months  should  never  elapse  without  a  Cortes  being 
called.  The  attitude  of  the  experienced  politicians,  how¬ 
ever,  explains  the  continual  postponement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  scheme,  for  th^King  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
consummate  that  break  with  the  past  which  General  Primo 
de  Rivera  had  all  along  declared  to  be  indispensable. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  issue  we  must 
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remember  that  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1876,  like  the 
French  of  the  previous  year,  was  definitely  a  via  media 
between  two  extreme  forms  of  Government.  A  Republic 
had  been  tried  and  had  proved  a  failure  owing  to  the  lack 
of  political  education  which  followed  naturally  from 
centuries  of  Church  rule.  But  the  Liberal  Constitution 
of  1876  was  only  won  after  a  hard  fight  in  which  Senor 
D.  Antonio  Canovas  de  Castillo  successfully  resisted  the 
reactionary  elements,  not  all  of  them  Carlists,  who 
clamoured  for  a  return  to  the  Catholic  unity  of  the  1845 
Constitution.  Some  form  of  representative  Government 
was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  view  of  the  development  of 
capitalist  industry,  but  only  a  small  class  of  cultivated 
Spaniards  cared  what  form  it  should  take.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  King  was  generally  demanded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  Spain  and  for  the  sake  of  continuity  of  political 
tradition.  That  is  very  much  the  situation  to-day.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Republicans  admit  that  Republicanism  as  an 
organised  force  hardly  exists  in  Spain,  the  one  country 
where  the  old  alliance  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  continues 
unimpaired.  There  is  still  no  political  will  among  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  governing  class 
itself  is  divided  by  the  old  struggle  between  the  politicians 
and  the  Army. 

No  one  can  grasp  Spanish  problems  who  does  not  realise 
that  the  Spanish  military  caste  represents  the  strongest 
organisation  in  the  State,  with  traditions  of  discipline  and 
loyalty  to  the  Throne  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  scheme  of  internal  reform.  After  the  ill-fated 
Republic  the  first  care  of  the  constitutional  Prime  Minister 
was  to  oust  the  military  leaders  from  the  control  of  public 
affairs,  a  policy  which  brought  about  the  party  truce  con¬ 
cluded  on  King  Alfonso  XII’s  deathbed.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected,  however,  that  during  the  Restoration 
period  the  Army,  shorn  of  its  political  responsibilities, 
should  still  continue  to  assert  and  consolidate  its  power. 
In  the  years  1917-1923  the  weakn^  of  successive  Govern¬ 
ments  meant  that  the  Military  Juntas  de  Defensa  en¬ 
croached  more  and  more  upon  the  sphere  of  politics. 
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Only  a  professional  soldier  like  General  Primo  de 
Rivera,  who  was  personally  popular  with  the  Army,  could 
hope  to  put  an  end  to  this  friction,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  features  of  the  old  regime.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  military  efficiency  in  Morocco  was,  indeed,  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Army  problem  which  General  Primo  de 
Rivera  was  called  upon  to  solve.  That  he  has  succeeded 
in  the  face  of  considerable  difficulties  in  sifting  military 
and  political  questions  was  well  illustrated  by  the  episode 
of  the  Artillery  rebellion  last  year. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  with  the  backing  of  the  Church 
and  the  Army  King  Alfonso  has  determined  to  cut  adrift 
from  the  old  Constitution,  framed  as  it  was  on  the  model 
of  the  Parliamentary  conditions  of  England,  which  are 
very  far  from  obtaining  in  Spain.  He  may  also  have  his 
own  personal  reasons  for  turning  his  back  on  the  past. 
The  “  responsibilities  ”  question,  whereby  the  King  was 
held  to  have  been  personally  to  blame  for  the  disaster  to 
General  Silvestre’s  troops  at  Anual,  has  never  yet  been 
liquidated.  It  was  being  investigated  by  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  in  1923,  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  the 
coiip  (V etat  of  the  Military  Directory  was  made  primarily 
to  save  the  King  from  exposure.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
King  and  the  Cortes  were  frequently  in  conflict  during  the 
last  few  years  of  the  rule  of  the  politicians.  His  action 
now  has  naturally  provoked  an  outburst  from  the  Con¬ 
servative  and  Liberal  Party  leaders.  Senor  Sanchez 
Guerra,  a  former  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  after  circulating  a  strongly-worded  pro¬ 
test  against  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly,  has  left  the 
country  in  disgust  and  is  now  numbered  among  the 
Republican  enemies  of  Spain’s  present  rulers.  This  mani¬ 
festo  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  appeal  to  the 
Spanish  Army  “of  such  a  glorious  liberal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  history,”  not  to  belie  its  honourable  traditions  by 
presenting  to  the  outside  world  a  picture  of  Spain  as  a 
country  conquered  by  its  own  Army.  Other  ex-Ministers 
are  equally  irreconcilable,  though  they  are  not  likely  to 
take  such  a  drastic  step.  Last  year  Count  Romanones,  the 
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veteran  Liberal  leader,  made  his  profession  of  faith  with 
the  words  : 

...  I  know  of  no  nation  resigned  to  perpetual  minority.  Sooner  or 
later  it  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  arbiter  of  its  destiny,  and 
the  constitutional  rdgime  is  brought  back  with  or  without  a  monarch. 
...  I  pray  God  I  may  live  to  see  that  day. 

and  he,  too,  is  reported  to  have  published  clandestinely 
a  dignified  protest  against  the  anti-constitutional  act  of 
the  King. 

While  the  constitutional  purists  assume  that  the 
Government’s  initiative  cannot  be  anything  but  a  step  back¬ 
ward,  it  is  worth  noting  that  some  sixty-five  former 
Deputies  and  Senators  have  taken  their  places  in  the  new 
organism,  and  the  President  of  the  Assembly  in  his  open¬ 
ing  speech  was  careful  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  their 
“  patriotic  collaboration  in  this  positive  attempt  to  adapt 
the  methods  and  forms  of  government  to  the  changed 
conditions.” 

The  members  of  the  Assembly,  400  all  told,  have  been 
selected  irrespective  of  their  political  leanings,  as  being 
“  representative  of  all  the  economic  and  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  nation.”  Unfortunately,  several  of  those  whose 
names  were  on  the  Government’s  original  list  were  not 
prepared  to  risk  being  saddled  with  responsibility  for  a  new 
political  structure  opposed  to  their  dearest  convictions. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  the  liberal  and  progressive 
elements  in  the  nation  to  boycott  the  Assembly.  They 
point  out  that  the  method  of  nomination  deprives  it  of  all 
virtue  as  "  a  first  instalment  of  representative  government,” 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  freedom  of  opinion,  since 
members  of  the  Assembly  enjoy  as  such  no  privilege  or 
immunity  whatsoever,  and  that,  as  long  as  the  present 
Government  claims  to  have  the  last  word  on  all  questions 
of  policy  and  the  Press  censorship  continues,  there  can  be 
no  place  for  them  in  political  life. 

This  negative  attitude  would  seem,  however,  to  defeat 
its  own  object.  If  the  more  enlightened  Spaniards  refuse 
to  pit  their  brains  against  the  reactionary  supporters  of  the 
Government  the  result  must  be  to  balance  the  weight  of 
this  Assembly — and  consequently  the  future  political  edifice 
— towards  the  Right  and  so  to  confirm  the  tendency  of  the 
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revolucion  desde  arrtba  (revolution  from  above)  which 
Senor  Don  Antonio  Maura  predicted  many  years  before 
the  Dictatorship  made  it  possible. 

The  official  Liberal  view  was  expressed  by  Senor  Don 
Francisco  Villanueva,  editor  of  El  Liberal^  when  he  de¬ 
clined  the  Government’s  offer  of  a  seat  on  the  grounds  that 
membership  of  the  Assembly  was  more  likely  to  hinder 
than  to  help  the  reorganisation  of  the  Liberals  as  a  political 
party.  The  same  party  allegiance  has  frustrated  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Estella’s  attempt  to  enlist  organised  Labour  as  an 
element  in  the  new  scheme  of  things.  The  unanimous 
decision  oi  the  Congress  of  the  General  Union  of  Workers 
and  of  the  Socialist  Party  against  taking  any  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Assembly  must  be  the  deathblow  to  any  hopes 
the  Spanish  Dictator  may  have  had  of  using  the  industrial 
labour  movement  as  a  factor  in  some  future  “  Corporative 
State,”  organised  on  the  lines  of  Fascist  Italy. 

The  Marquis  de  Estella  is  known  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
Chamber  composed  of  representatives  of  corporate  bodies 
and  economic  interests — to  the  exclusion  of  politics — until 
such  time  as  his  efforts  to  dispel  the  apathy  and  ignorance 
of  the  ordinary  Spanish  citizen  have  borne  fruit.  He  is 
encouraged  in  this  by  what  happened  last  year,  when 
elections  were  held  in  order  to  constitute  the  Assembly  of 
the  Ebro  River  Confederation.  (A  river  confederation  is 
composed  of  all  those  bodies  which  use  the  waters  .of  a 
river  basin  for  irrigation,  power,  or  any  other  purpose, 
whether  syndicates,  private  companies  or  State  corpora¬ 
tions.)  The  principle  governing  these  elections  was  that 
all  the  parties  interested  in  the  waters  should  have  a  vote 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  interests.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  enthusiasm  prevailed  and  an  astonishing  total  of 
votes  was  registered — in  vivid  contrast  with  the  apathy 
shown  by  the  electorate  when  general  elections  were  held 
under  the  Parliamentary  regime.  Moreover,  in  keeping 
with  his  policy  of  administrative  decentralisation,  the 
Marquis  de  Estella  aims  at  making  the  province  the  future 
electoral  unit  with  voting  by  ayuntamiento  in  the  place 
of  direct  universal  suffrage.  It  is  significant  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  non-political  body  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  “  corpora¬ 
tive  assembly  ”  on  those  lines. 
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Members  directly  nominated  by  the  Government  include 
over  a  hundred  public  men  representing  the  professional 
classes  and  business  interests.  Another  hundred  sit  in  the 
Assembly  by  virtue  of  their  rank  or  their  office,  e.g.^  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops,  the  highest  military  dignitaries, 
governors  of  banks,  the  chief  civil  authorities  of  Madrid 
and  Barcelona,  officials  of  the  present  governmental 
hierarchy,  etc.  The  remainder  are  the  delegates  of  the 
fifty  Provincial  Councils,  with  a  similar  number  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  municipalities,  plus  fifty  elected  as  provincial 
representatives  by  the  local  committees  of  the  Patriotic 
Union.  This  ostensible  concession  to  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not,  of  course,  amount  to  much — as  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  critics  are  quick  to  point  out — so  long  as  the  mayors 
and  provincial  councillors  themselves  are  Government 
nominees.  For  although  free  municipal  elections  were 
promised  by  the  Municipal  Charter  of  1925,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  troubled  to  give  effect  to  this  particular 
provision  of  an  admirable  code  of  local  self-government, 
probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  has  been  no 
popular  demand  for  them. 

The  full  Assembly  only  meets  four  times  a  month. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  time  it  works  by  Section  Com¬ 
mittees  of  at  least  eleven  members  each,  whose  labours 
certainly  seem  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  politics.  Sections 
I  and.  6,  for  instance,  are  called  upon  to  draft  plans  for  the 
new  Constitution  and  to  examine  and  discuss  laws  of  a 
political  character.  In  order  to  liquidate  the  past  as  well 
as  to  prepare  the  new  era  two  other  Sections  are  working 
on  political  responsibilities  and  the  examination  and 
classification  of  Government  debts  before  September  13th, 
1923.  Section  4  “  Tariffs”  and  Section  9  “  Production 
and  Trade”  have  their  say  in  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Government,  while  the  Section  dealing  with  Budget 
questions  may  be  expected  to  initiate  some  form  of  control 
over  the  reckless  expenditure  of  public  money  which  is 
the  common  fault  of  dictatorships.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
Budget  estimates  for  1928  are  already  made  out  and  ap¬ 
proved,  this  Section  cannot  begin  its  labours  till  next 
'autumn.  Meanwhile  the  grants  to  municipalities  for 
material  improvements  and  the  subsidies  for  the  defence 
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of  “  national  ”  industries  are  assuming  alarming  propor¬ 
tions.  A  programme  of  public  works  for  six  years  has 
been  drawn  up,  based  on  the  ultimate  capitalisation  of 
annual  expenditure  grants  if  necessary.  The  City  Council 
of  Madrid  itself  has  been  induced  to  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  an  extraordinary  Budget  in  order  to  cover  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  deficit,  and  there  are  persistent  rumours  that 
owing  to  money  difficulties  some  of  the  old  abuses  are 
creeping  back  into  municipal  life. 

With  the  absence  of  the  more  far-sighted  elements  of 
the  Left  from  the  Committees  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any  change  of  direction 
in  the  Government’s  economic  policy,  which  is  so  fiercely 
Protectionist  that  Customs  dues  are  easily  the  largest  item 
of  the  annual  revenue.  It  is,  in  fact,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
the  Protective  tariffs,  the  subsidies  to  industries  already 
established,  and  grants  in  aid  of  new  industries  that  Spain 
has  built  up  her  production  to-day.  This  tenderness  for 
the  producer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  is  a 
common  tendency  of  States  like  Spain  and  Italy,  which 
have  considerable  leeway  to  make  up  in  industrial 
matters.  But  the  position  of  the  Government  in  Spain  is 
complicated  by  the  unchanging  Catalan  problem. 

General  Primo  de  Rivera,  formerly  Captain-General  of 
Barcelona,  made  it  his  business  to  put  down  Separatism 
with  a  firm  hand  and  to  restore  public  order  throughout 
the  country.  To  do  this  successfully,  however,  he  had 
to  strike  a  pact  with  the  powerful  business  interests  in 
Catalonia,  and  he  has  been  their  tool,  willing  or  unwilling, 
ever  since.  Their  tactics  are  simple.  The  Catalan  manu¬ 
facturers  put  forward  this  or  that  demand  for  protection 
of  their  industry  with  the  accompanying  threat  that  if 
the  Government  does  not  help  them,  foreign  competition 
will  compel  them  to  close  the  factories,  and  thousands  of 
workers  will  be  thrown  on  the  streets  to  disturb  public 
order.  The  support  of  the  workers  is  easily  obtained  by 
a  similar  threat  of  an  increase  of  foreign  imports,  leading 
to  unemployment.  Moreover,  very  few  of  the  workers  are 
sufficiently  educated  to  realise  that  a  high  rate  of  wages 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  greater  purchasing  power. 
The  Government  yields  to  the  combined  demands  of  em- 
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ployers  and  employed,  and  the  cost  of  living  goes  steadily 
higher. 

There  is  some  danger  that  in  time  this  policy,  which 
certainly  does  not  correspond  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  nation,  may  provoke  such  a  storm  of  opposition  as 
to  jeopardise  the  whole  scheme  with  which  General  Primo 
de  Rivera  and  the  King  are  now  identified.  For  the 
present  the  onlv  effective  opposition  can  come  from  the 
military  party,  which  sees  in  the  Assembly  its  final  ex¬ 
clusion  from  political  power.  The  end  of  the  war  in 
Morocco  and  a  rigorous  reduction  of  military  expenditure 
has  brought  many  hardships  for  officers’  families.  The 
Army  chiefs  have  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  their  old 
opponents,  the  “  politicos,”  and  any  hitch  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  scheme  owing  to  the  continued  political  apathy 
might  tempt  them  to  revive  some  form  of  stratocracy. 

From  the  political  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  stress 
the  fact  that  the  National  Consultative  Assembly  is  in¬ 
tended  simply  as  a  working  arrangement  making  it  possible 
to  effect  the  transition  from  the  present  “  illegal  but  patri¬ 
otic  ”  dispensation  to  a  system  the  legality  of  which  will 
be  consecrated  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  present  Assembly  of 
Notables  can  ynake  a  Constitution.  The  draft  plan  which 
is  eventually  worked  out  by  the  Assembly  and  approved 
by  the  Government  will  be  duly  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  the  country,  and  only  then — in  three  years  or  so — will 
a  Constituent  Cortes  be  called  by  the  King  to  pass  the 
Constitution  into  law.  Meanwhile  the  most  delicate  task 
to  be  performed  by  the  present  body  will  be  that  of  de¬ 
vising  the  new  electoral  law  under  which  the  members  of 
its  successor,  a  sovereign  legislative  organ,  are  to  be 
chosen. 

The  manifesto  issued  in  the  name  of  the  intransigent 
“  politicos  ”  is  admittedly  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
constitutional  issue.  The  present  Government,  however, 
is  in  no  mood  for  academic  discussion.  It  is  General  Primo 
de  Rivera’s  firm  conviction  that  he  will  in  time  conquer 
the  passive  resistance  of  his  countrymen.  All  lovers  of 
Spain  will  wish  him  w^ell. 
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By  “  Macdara  ” 

The  Free  State  is  facing  a  New  Year  with  brighter 
prospects  than  she  has  done  for  many  a  long  day.  Her 
political  situation  has  so  materially  improved  within  the 
last  few  months  that  it  no  longer  stands  in  the  way  of 
her  economic  and  social  development,  and  1927  has  seen 
the  grave  of  great  barriers  and  misunderstandings  which 
had  kept  her  people  divided  against  each  other. 

The  entrance  of  the  Republicans  into  the  Dail,  follow¬ 
ing  legislative  action  by  President  Cosgrave,  has  changed 
the  whole  prospect  of  Ireland’s  destiny,  not  because  of 
the  personality  of  its  members,  nor  even  of  the  political 
views  they  hold,  but  because  it  has  brought  together 
two  great  sections  of  Irishmen  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  The  Treaty  with  England,  instead  of  being 
opposed  by  40  per  cent,  of  the  people,  is  now  accepted 
by  95  per  cent,  as  a  basis  to  work  on  and  develop  Ireland. 
Efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  alter  and  extend  it, 
but  these  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  unless  and  until 
the  people  give  de  Valera  a  definite  majority  after  the  next 
General  Election.  Even  were  the  Cosgrave  administration 
defeated,  as  there  are  indications  that  it  may  be  in  the 
near  future,  Mr.  de  Valera,  though  the  victor  of  the 
moment,  would  be  in  a  minority  of  six,  and  could  not 
possibly  carry  controversial  legislation  through  the  Dail, 
nor  long  maintain  his  power. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  before  any  great  constitutional 
changes  can  take  place  the  Free  State  people  will  be  called 
on  to  vote  for  or  against  them.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Treaty  they  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  public  per¬ 
formances  of  the  two  great  parties,  having  watched  them 
at  work  in  the  same  National  Assembly.  They  will  judge 
of  the  Cosgrave  policy  and  the  de  Valera  policy  under  new 
circumstances,  realising  that  either  one  or  the  other,  as 
they  themselves  decide,  will  be  the  immediate  policy  of 
the  State.  Formerly  they  had  to  decide  between  the 
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apparently  prosaic  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  very 
attractive,  very  romantic  policy  of  an  Opposition  devoid 
of  responsibility. 

No  position  could  better  serve  democracy  than  the 
present  one,  and  none  could  be  healthier  for  the  Irish 
people. 

The  new  situation  is  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  country 
as  a  whole;  wild  speeches  are  fewer,  responsibility  is 
naturally  growing,  and  people,  brought  into  personal  touch 
after  years  of  separation,  are  finding  it  easier  to  forgive 
and  forget.  There  is  less  hatred  between  sections  of  the 
people  in  Southern  Ireland  now  than  there  has  been  since 
the  days  of  the  Treaty. 

The  New  Year  undoubtedly  promises  well. 

The  immediate  political  situation  is,  of  course,  uncertain. 
So  many  developments  are  possible  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  clear  picture  of  probable  events. 

No  party  wants  a  General  Election  in  the  near  future; 
it  would  be  unpopular  in  the  country,  and  the  financial  war 
chests  of  all  the  parties  are  low.  This  fact  may  possibly 
result  in  the  Cosgrave  administration  running  its  full 
course  of  five  years,  because  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cosgrave 
and  the  formation  of  a  minority  de  Valerian  Government 
could  have  no  other  result.  There  are  not  many  issues  on 
which  Mr.  de  Valera  could  obtain  a  sufficient  Labour  or 
independent  backing  to  win  on  a  division  or  an  election. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  outstanding  question  arose, 
if  he  did  win,  say  with  Labour  support,  Labour  might 
possibly  keep  him  in  office  for  a  time  to  avoid  a  General 
Election. 

Mr.  de  Valera  would  also  be  faced  with  the  fact,  if  he 
took  office  in  the  morning,  that  he  could  not  possibly  carry 
out  all  his  undertakings  or  all  the  demands  of  his  followers. 
Such  a  position  might  easily  result  in  his  losing  his  backing- 
in  the  country.  His  policy,  as  he  himself  put  it  recently, 
is  significant.  He  issued  a  dramatic  ukase  to  his  people 
that  he  could  not  perform  miracles,  and  they  must  be 
content  to  go  slowly.  The  majority  of  the  party  appear 
to  agree  to  this,  and  to  have  decided  that  they  will  devote 
their  immediate  energies  to  building  up  the  nation  and 
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feeding  the  people  before  they  concentrate  on  any  big 
political  changes.  Eventually,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
the  landmarks  of  both  big  parties  will  be  shifted,  and  new 
parties  and  new  leaders  will  arise,  but  there  seems  little 
indication  that  it  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

I  would  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  Free  State’s  immediate 
troubles  are  over,  or  that  she  is  facing  a  millennium,  but  I 
do  assert  that  her  position  and  prospects  are  extraordinarily 
improved,  and  that  her  people  are  facing  the  future  in  the 
right  spirit  of  trying  to  build  up  their  country. 

For  a  student  in  politics  and  human  sociology  the 
situation  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  should  be  for  the  next 
few  years  of  supreme  interest. 

The  Government,  with  a  philosophy  not  usually  to 
be  found  in  public  men  who  have  been  in  power  for  seven 
years,  seem  well  content.  They  know  that  within  an 
appreciable  time  they  will  go  out  of  office,  whether  tem¬ 
porarily  or  for  ever  no  man  may  say.  But  they  believe 
they  will  have  created  a  political  situation  definitely 
establishing  majority  rule  and  an  economic  situation 
which  other  men  may  develop  to  full  economic  prosperity 
and  stability.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  they  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  garnering  of  the  main  harvest  to  their 
successors  if  the  latter  are  sufficiently  experienced  in 
administration  and  stable  in  outlook  to  “carry  on.” 

The  men  who  face  them  across  the  floor  of  the  House 
have  only  a  very  short  experience  yet;  they  have  hardly 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  parliamentary 
life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  ability.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  among  them  have  proved  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  there  are  men  of  brains  and  level  sense  among 
the  party — men  who  are  apparently  bending  themselves 
to  the  task  of  learning  the  requirements  of  their  new 
position,  and  who  should  render  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  in  days  to  come. 

The  Irish,  of  all  parties,  are,  in  fact,  doing  now  what 
the  late  Kevin  O’Higgins  prophesied  would  be  their 
salvation — namely,  “  facing  up  to  facts,”  realising  that  in 
everything  in  this  world  there  is  cause  and  effect. 

Formerly  everyone  here  concentrated  on  political 
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freedom ;  now  they  are  realising  that  this,  even  if  possessed 
in  the  fullest  sense,  would  be  short-lived  if  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  spiritual  and  economic  independence. 

For  the  immediate  future  their  own  leaders  believe  that 
the  Saorstat  Government  is  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle. 
Though  heavily  handicapped  by  the  tragic  loss  of  their 
most  brilliant  colleague,  Kevin  O’Higgins,  they  have 
come  through  the  last  session  with  enhanced  reputation, 
and  have  shown  a  good-natured  friendliness  to  their 
opponents  which  is  keenly  appreciated  by  outside  citizens. 

The  loss  of  Kevin  O’Higgins  is  irreparable,  and  his 
counsel  would  have  served  the  new  Ireland  well.  He  was 
gifted  with  greater  powers  of  statesmanship  than  other 
men  of  his  generation,  and  this,  joined  to  deep  love  of  her, 
would  have  guided  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan  safely  over  many 
a  hard  road  in  the  future.  It  can  only  be  said  that  his 
colleagues  have  worked  harder  and  tried  their  best  to  make 
up  the  leeway  from  his  death.  If  they  cannot  quite  suc¬ 
ceed,  Ireland  will  at  least  appreciate  their  efforts  on  her 
behalf.  Two  young  Ministers,  both  well  under  forty, 
have  come  into  special  prominence  here :  they  are  Patrick 
McGilligan,  Minister  for  Trade  and  Commerce,  and 
Patrick  Hogan,  Minister  for  Agriculture.  Both  brilliant 
young  men,  they  formed,  with  the  late  Kevin  O’Higgins, 
the  Big  Three.  They  are  to  be  found  in  their  offices  work¬ 
ing  far  into  the  night,  and  they  will  play  a  big  part  in 
Ireland’s  future. 

Among  the  problems  facing  Ireland  in  the  future  will 
be  the  question  of  her  relations  with  England. 

It  will  be  a  severe  one  for  the  de  Valera  party  to 
negotiate  if  they  come  into  power  constituted  as  they  are 
at  present.  They  gave  certain  pledges  in  the  days  before 
they  took  up  responsibility  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
they  are  realising  that  some  of  these  promises  will  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  without  challenging  war,  which  the  people 
will  not  allow.  Indeed,  the  safeguard  of  all  international 
relations  will  be  the  insistence  of  the  common  people  that 
the  peace  shall  be  kept,  and  the  presence,  when  a  change 
does  come  in  Government,  of  the  present  capable  Ministry 
as  a  very  powerful  Opposition. 
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The  domestic  problems  will  include  the  question  of 
tariffs.  There  is  every  indication  that  Protection  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  ruling  policy  when  there  comes  a  change 
of  Government,  but  Mr.  de  Valera’s  party  are  pledged 
to  “  whole-hog  ”  Protection,  as  against  the  “  selective 
Protection  ”  of  the  present  Government.  The  people  are 
well  satisfied  with  their  experiments  up  to  date.  In  every 
trade  protected  in  the  F ree  State  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  employment,  in  some  nearly  250  per  cent,  increase.  The 
fact  that  this  has  been  largely  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign 
capital  does  not  worry  the  people  at  present,  and  will 
doubtless  be  dealt  with  in  a  Bill  limiting  the  amount  of 
shares  foreigners  may  hold  in  new  Irish  industrial 
companies. 

The  problem  of  the  Gaeltacht  will  be  another  matter 
very  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  is  a  question  not  only  of 
elementary  humanity  to  the  hundreds  of  families  living  on 
the  brink  of  perpetual  starvation,  but  of  preserving  the 
Irish  language  and  the  Irish  traditions  handed  down  orally 
from  countless  generations.  They  have  never  been  put 
to  paper,  and  only  the  native  speakers  know  them.  It 
would  be  a  crime  to  history  to  let  them  die,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  of  preserving  them  save  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  migration  of  many  families  and  homes  to  some  more 
fertile  part  of  Ireland.  The  finest  and  the  oldest  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Irish  race,  many  of  these  people  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  kings ;  yet  they  are  living  in  hovels  which  they  share 
with  their  farm  animals,  and  trying  to  drag  a  living  from 
the  rocky,  barren  ground  around  them.  Black  bread  and 
milkless  tea  and  potatoes  is  the  best  that  their  brave  toiling 
hands  can  produce.  And  on  that  their  children  are  wither¬ 
ing.  Even  if  they  live  it  is  only  with  the  hope  of  escaping 
to  America.  The  problem  is  not  new;  it  was  always  there. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  land  that  will  not  bear,  of  the 
rocks  that  cannot  be  fruitful,  of  the  sea  that  takes  its  toll  in 
blood  for  the  few  humans  that  it  feeds,  of  age-long  neglect 
of  remedial  measures.  This  will  be  the  next  problem  to 
be  handled  by  the  Irish  Government;  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
legacies  left  them  by  generations  of  alien  predecessors.  The 
Commission  recently  appointed  recommended  the  whole- 
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sale  migration  of  the  people,  but  the  Government  does  not 
favour  the  plan,  and  will  probably  try  by  drainage  and 
reclamation  and  home  work  schemes  to  find  a  way  of 
keeping  them  in  their  old  homes  which  they  love  with  an 
undying  love.  Their  forefathers  set  roots  in  the  soil,  and 
however  bitter  the  heritage  the  new  generation  cling  to  it. 

The  work,  however,  is  easier  of  solution  since  the  two 
big  political  parties  share  responsibility  for  it. 

The  whole  fabric  of  Irish  social  life  will  come  under 
review  shortly.  Grief  is  growing  softer,  hatreds  crumbling, 
misunderstandings  passing  under  Time’s  healing  hand, 
and  the  people  are  living  through  a  period  when  they  are 
altogether  readjusting  their  standards. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  government  among  the 
masses  in  Ireland.  For  generations  government  has 
simply  meant  tyranny.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  as  one  may 
argue,  the  idea  of  government  to  the  Irish  worker  has 
just  been  a  number  of  foreigners  who  oppressed  them. 
They  grew  not  unnaturally  into  a  frame  of  mind  in  which 
they  were  automatically  “  against  the  Government.”  Then, 
when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  Treaty  was  made 
and  an  Irish  Government  took  control  of  the  Free  State, 
the  change  was  obscured  by  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war. 
The  nation  had  no  time  to  adjust  its  views;  many  only 
saw  a  Government  again  in  power  who  punished  rebels 
against  its  authority,  who  forcibly  restored  law  and  order, 
and  who  tried  to  govern  a  restless,  angry,  divided  country 
on  common-sense  business  lines. 

The  people  did  not  understand.  They  thought  their 
own  Government  should  have  meant  an  almost  perfect 
State — should  give  work  and  plenty  to  all.  They  saw  their 
old-time  idol,  de  Valera,  leading  forty  per  cent,  of  them 
against  the  new  Government.  The  latter,  manned  by 
young,  eager,  but  hard-pressed  men,  had  to  fight  for 
democracy  with  one  hand  and  build  for  the  nation  with 
the  other.  The  conditions  were  heart-breaking.  Mis¬ 
understandings  multiplied  into  tragedies,  and  the  people 
hardened  as  they  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  if 
only  de  Valera  were  in  power  the  Republic  would  be 
established  and  there  would  be  peace  and  plenty  for  every 
man. 
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The  young  Free  State  Government  fought  grandly 
against  the  barricades  of  ignorance,  misunderstanding  and 
prejudice,  and  finally  they  won  through.  But  not  without 
leaving  some  of  their  best  on  the  field  of  sacrifice.  The 
Republicans  also  lost  some  of  their  finest  men. 

The  ways  of  the  young  Government  were  not  perfect, 
nor  all  their  doings  perhaps  to  be  commended,  but  it  must 
certainly  be  conceded  to  them  that  they  were  good  Irish¬ 
men  doing  their  duty  as  they  saw  it  under  circumstances 
of  unparalleled  difficulty.  Had  the  nation  stood  behind 
them,  and  had  all  points  of  view  been  represented  in  the 
Dail,  Ireland  would  be  a  different  country  to-day.  As  it 
was,  they  have  done  wonderfully  well  for  her. 

Now  comes  their  triumph  in  the  change  of  the  people’s 
mentality.  De  Valera  no  longer  leads  a  great  section 
against  the  Government;  he  has  entered  the  Dail  and 
taken  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  nation’s  affairs. 
And  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  are  facing  crude 
facts  rejoice  exceedingly. 

That  even  the  entry  of  their  idol  into  the  Government 
has  not  immediately  produced  any  great  improvement  in 
their  condition  is  making  his  party  think  hard.  De 
Valera  himself  is  now  quietly  telling  them  that  he  cannot 
perform  miracles;  he  and  they  must  make  haste  slowly. 
There  is  no  millennium.  There  is  no  pre-created  Republic 
to  be  dropped  into  their  laps. 

But  there  is  an  Irish  Constitution  and  an  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  can  be  used  for  their  needs.  We  no 
longer  hear  much  talk  of  repudiation  of  the  Treaty,  but 
rather  of  implementing  it  according  to  the  people’s  view, 
of  cultivating  the  country,  of  working  for  cultural  and 
economic  freedom,  as  well  as  purely  political. 

People  living  outside  Ireland  can  hardly  realise  what 
ethical  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  year.  De 
Valera,  advancing  steadily  upon  the  Government  benches, 
is  acting  as  a  fine  educative  force  for  the  people,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  realise,  not  very  willingly  perhaps,  that 
if  he,  in  the  perhaps  not  too  distant  future,  becomes 
President  of  the  Executive,  law  and  order  and  public 
probity  will  have  to  be  maintained  just  as  much  as  when 
President  Cosgrave  was  in  power. 
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As  the  educational  process  proceeds  and  the  people  set 
their  hands  to  the  task  of  makinpf  Ireland  a  nation  fit  for 
her  people  to  live  in,  I  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  you 
will  see  entirely  new  divisions  of  thought  and  new  political 
parties.  It  is  a  question  of  time.  It  is  easy  to  visualise 
the  present  leaders  looking  on  in  pleasant  easeful  retire¬ 
ment  while  their  successors,  young  men  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  past  mistakes  and  disillusionment,  grown  stronger 
and  wiser  by  the  lessons  of  the  old  leaders,  govern 
Ireland. 

I  believe  we  shall  ultimately  see  an  Ireland  united 
because  tolerant  and  sensible,  an  Ireland  as  completely 
free  as  the  patriots  of  generations  have  dreamed,  because 
she  is  ready  for  freedom,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  corner 
of  her  territory,  and  the  education  of  her  children  on 
lines  which  will  make  them  good  Gaels  as  well  as  good 
citizens. 

Then  those  Irish  who  have  paid  the  price  in  blood  and 
tears  will  count  themselves  well  repaid  because  their 
Ireland,  through  peaceful  evolution,  has  become  not  only 
free  but  Gaelic,  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Gael,  and 
not  only  Gaelic  but  free. 

Brothers  with  the  British  and  all  men,  leaders  in  world 
peace. 


THE  HUNGARIAN-ROUMANIAN  DISPUTE 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Few  problems  have  roused  such  acrimonious  controversy 
as  the  recent  dispute  between  the  Hungarian  and 
Roumanian  Governments  with  regard  to  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Optants,  and  none  has  given  rise  to  such  acute 
misunderstandings.  The  question  is,  indeed,  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  one,  and  on  its  legal  aspects  alone  the  most 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  eminent 
international  jurists,  yet  never  were  simple  facts  so 
thoroughly  buried  under  legal  verbiage,  nor  points  at  issue 
so  cleverly  obscured  by  an  appeal  to  political  expediency, 
and  the  refusal  to  allow  considerations  of  juridical  equity 
to  interfere  with  a  nation’s  professed  right  to  be  master  in 
its  own  house,  irrespective  of  treaty  commitments.  As, 
however,  the  dispute  involves  not  only  the  whole  principle 
of  international  arbitration,  but  carries  with  it  the  further 
implication  that,  while  the  dangers  of  any  revision  of  the 
Peace  Treaties  are  admittedly  many,  those  arising  from 
the  misrule  in  Transylvania,  and  from  an  unjust  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  may  in  the  long  run  prove 
even  more  calamitous,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
try  to  state  the  case  as  it  really  presents  itself  in  simple 
language.  Briefly,  the  basic  facts  are  the  following  : — 

By  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  the  province  of  Transylvania 
was  handed  over  to  Roumania.  It  was  a  land  which  for 
over  a  thousand  years  had  belonged  to  Hungary,  and, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  district  severed  from  that 
country  through  the  War,  it  was  a  region  with  which 
Magyar  pride  and  tradition  were  most  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated.  Here  were  seven  cities  of  ancient  culture  and 
learning,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Hungarian  stocks  in  exist¬ 
ence,  the  Szekely,  a  homogeneous  group  of  over  7ckd,C)00 
Magyars  concentrated  in  the  counties  of  Haromszek, 
Udvarhely,  Csik,  and  Marostorda  to  the  extreme  east  of 
the  province,  while  it  was  also  the  home  of  Rakoczy,  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Hungarian  race.  Iniquitous 
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as  was  the  peace  settlement  that  had  been  imposed  on 
Hungary,  there  was,  however,  one  clause  of  it  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  clearest  terms  for  the  protection  of  Hungarian 
interests,  and,  according  to  its  provisions,  Hungarian  land- 
owners  were  not  only  entitled  to  opt  for  Hungarian 
nationality  if  they  so  desired,  but  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  immovable  property  in  the  territories  ceded  to 
Roumania  so  long  as  they  transferred  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  Hungary  within  one  year  from  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  this  property,  incidentally,  being  not  subject 
to  forcible  dispossession,  retention,  or  liquidation  as 
ex-enemy  property  for  the  purposes  of  reparations. 
According  to  Article  239,  moreover,  a  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  on  which  both  Hungary  and  Roumania  were 
represented,  was  set  up  to  deal  with  individual  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  Treaty  clauses,  while  the  League  of 
Nations  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  reconstructing  the 
Tribunal  in  case  of  the  lapse  of  members.* 

How  a  measure  especially  designed  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
tecting  Hungarian  nationals  and  ensuring  that  they  should, 
at  least,  not  be  singled  out  for  special  ill-treatment  has 
been  systematically  ignored  by  the  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  such  common  knowledge  that  I  will  not  deal  with 

(i)  Article  239.  Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty  (Trianon)  a  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  the  one  hand 
and  Hungary  on  the  other  hand.  Each  such  Tribunal  shall  consist  of 
three  members.  Each  of  the  Governments  concerned  shall  appoint  one  of 
these  members.  The  President  $hall  be  chosen  by  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  concerned. 

In  case  of  failure  to  reach  agreement,  the  President  of  the  Tribunal 
and  two  other  persons,  either  of  whom  may  in  case  of  need  take  his  place, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  These  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  nationals  of  Powers  that  have  remained  neutral  during  the 
war. 

If  in  case  there  is  a  vacancy  a  Government  does  not  proceed  within  a 
period  of  one  month  to  appoint,  as  provided  above,  a  member  of  the 
Tribunal,  such  member  shall  be  chosen  by  the  other  Government  from 
the  two  persons  mentioned  above,  other  than  the  President. 

ANNEX. — Should  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  either  die,  retire, 
or  be  unable  for  any  reason  whatever  to  discharge  his  functions,  the  same 
procedure  will  be  followed  for  filling  the  vacancy  as  was  followed  for 
appointing  him. 
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it  further,  yet  I  would  point  out  that  the  significance  of 
this  defiance  of  a  Treaty  to  which  Roumania  was  a  party 
has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  also  that  by 
their  high-handed  action  the  Roumanians  are  openly 
attacking  the  whole  system  of  international  arbitration,  and 
so  creating  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  In  spite  of  heavy 
pressure  three  hundred  Hungarian  landowners  decided 
to  opt  for  Hungarian  nationality,  but  found  themselves 
being  subjected  to  the  most  unremitting  persecution  as 
soon  as  they  had  exercised  their  choice.  Alleging  various 
pretexts,  the  Roumanian  authorities  expelled  some  of  the 
optants  manu  militari,  or  caused  others  to  leave  the 
country  by  making  their  lives  as  intolerable  as  possible, 
while  the  legislature  declared  that  their  properties  were 
alienable,  and  so  expropriated  them  in  their  entirety.  Dis¬ 
possessed  of  their  land  and  exposed  to  various  forms  of 
oppression,  the  Hungarian  landowners  then  sought  for 
redress,  and  in  course  of  time  lodged  an  appeal  under  the 
Treaty  provisions  to  the  Arbitral  Tribunal,  only  to  find 
the  Roumanians  immediately  withdrawing  their  arbitrator 
as  soon  as  the  Tribunal  had  decided  certain  points  of  detail 
in  favour  of  the  Hungarians.  Invoking  the  Treaty,  the 
Magyars  then  requested  the  League  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
created,  as  prescribed  in  Article  239,  but  the  Roumanians 
not  only  declared  that  the  Tribunal  had  exceeded  its  com¬ 
petence,  but  appealed  instead  to  the  League  of  Nations 
under  Article  ii,  on  the  ground  that  the  unfavourable 
judgment  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  threatened  international 
peace.  The  matter  then  came  up  at  Geneva  before  the 
League,  the  Council  of  that  body  seeking  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  two  parties,  instead  of  automatically 
filling  the  vacancy  created,  while  the  disputants  defined 
their  position  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  Roumanians  declared  that,  while  admitting  the  fact 
that  the  property  of  Hungarian  Nationals  could  not  be 
expropriated  for  purposes  of  reparations,  nor  the  right  of 
the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  be  questioned  according  to 
the  Trianon  Treaty  to  decide  any  disputes  arising  from 
such  liquidation,  they  were  unable  to  accept  the  view  that 
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confiscations  carried  out  in  pursuance  of  an  Agrarian  law 
contemplated  before  the  War  and  designed  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  Bolshevisation  of  their  peasant  populations, 
were  subject  to  any  such  jurisdiction.  They  stated  that 
this  measure  had  been  applied  to  Hungarians, 
Roumanians,  Allies  and  Germans  alike,  that  it  had  come 
into  force  some  days  before  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  had 
become  valid,  and  that  both  in  Transylvania  and  in  the 
Regat  (Old  Roumania)  adequate  compensation  had  been 
offered  to  the  dispossessed  landlords.  The  Hungarians 
pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Roumanian  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  was  only  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  cases  of  property  confiscated  owing  to 
War  measures  was  contrary  not  only  to  precedent  but  to  the 
accepted  view  of  the  functions  of  an  Arbitral  Tribunal.* 
They  declared  that,  while  an  Agrarian  reform  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  per  se  a  liquidatory  measure,  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  to  decide  each  claim  advanced 
by  the  Hungarian  optants  on  its  own  merits,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  could  be  held  to  be  of  a  liquidatory 
nature,  any  measure  proved  to  be  opposed  to  the  common 
international  law  constituting  such  liquidation ;  while  they 
pointed  out  that  even  the  assumption  that  a  decision 
favourable  to  Magyar  claims  might  cause  difficulties  of  a 
social,  financial  or  political  nature  did  not  justify  there 
being  no  appeal  from  a  reform  that  was  not  only  far  more 

(i)  Over  forty  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals  are  in  existence,  thanks  to  the 
War,  and  all  of  these  have  rendered  awards  in  which  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  that  international  law  must  prevail  over  national  law, 
and  that,  not  only  is  there  no  appeal  from  abitral  awards — and  particularly 
the  awards  of  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunals — but  that  an  alien  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  suitable  compensation,  no  matter  how  a 
State  may  treat  its  own  nationals  on  that  point.  The  Permanent  Court  of 
.Arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  have  de¬ 
finitely  decided  this  one  question  in  identical  fashion  :  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  by  its  award  of  October  13th,  1922,  in  a  case  between 
Norway  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  by  its  Judgment  No.  7,  May  26th,  1926,  in  a  dispute  between 
Poland  and  Germany.  (In  the  first  instance  the  U.S.A.  requisitioned 
Norwegian  ships  as  they  were  then  requisitioning  ships  belonging  to 
American  citizens;  in  the  second,  Poland  seized  immovable  property  be¬ 
longing  to  German  nationals  without  compensation,  and  contended — un¬ 
successfully — that  there  was  no  differential  treatment.) 
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drastic  when  applied  to  Transylvania  than  in  the  Regat,* 
but  so  maladministered  by  the  Roumanian  executive 
organs  that  in  the  long  run  nearly  every  property,  small 
or  large,  belonging  to  a  Hungarian  had  been  confiscated 
in  toto.  They  drew  the  Council’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  280  claimants  over  200  were  smallholders  or 
possessors  of  middle-sized  estates,  and  also  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lously  inadequate  compensation  that  was  being  offered  to 
the  dispossessed  landowners,  yet  expressed  every  desire 
to  compromise  on  the  amount  that  they  claimed,  if  only  it 
was  proved  that  their  demands  were  excessive.^ 

After  hearing  the  disputants,  the  Council  appointed  a 
sub-committee,  with  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  as  Rappor¬ 
teur  (chairman),®  to  make  a  further  study  of  the  question, 
and  a  report  was  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  embodying  three  principles  regarding  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Agrarian  reform  in  Transylvania  and  the  interpre- 

(1)  In  the  Regat  land  is  measured  by  hectares,  in  Transylvania  by 

cadastral  acres,  the  former  being  equal  to  1,737  acres,  so  that  the  land¬ 
owners  in  Old  Roumania  are  allowed  to  retain  almost  double  the  amount 
of  land  permitted  in  Transylvania  in  the  Regat  500  hectares,  in 

Transylvania  500  acres).  Again,  in  Transylvania  the  land  of  an  owner, 
if  situated  in  different  districts,  is  considered  as  one  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  the  quota.  The  Roumanian  law  contains  no  such  disposition,  and 
the  Regat  landowner  is  consequently  entitled  to  retain  the  maximum 
area  of  land  in  each  of  his  several  estates.  Incidentally,  too,  I  would 
point  out  that  there  are  many  Roumanian  landowners  in  the  Regat  whose 
lands  have  not  been  expropriated,  and  the  Bratianos  and  Stirbeys  Par¬ 
ticularly  have  been  allowed  to  retain  all  their  latifunda. 

(2)  Many  other  instances  of  differential  treatment  can  be  given.  Thus, 
the  provision  of  the  Agrarian  Act  under  which  the  area  of  the  land 
exempted  from  expropriation  is  laid  down  to  be  50  acres  in  the  mountains 
and  100  acres  in  the  hilly  land,  has  often  been  deliberately  misapplied, 
nearly  every  hilly  property  belonging  to  a  Hungarian  landowner  being 
treated  as  mountainous.  Again,  under  Article  g  of  Chapter  i  of  the  Act 
the  land  left  to  those  owners  who  are  not  farmers  by  profession  may  be 
reduced  to  10  acres.  Thousands  of  Hungarian  landowners,  civil  servants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  property  in 
consequence.  A  similar  provision  obtains  in  the  Regat,  but  there  the 
land  of  civil  servants,  officers  and  widows  is  exempt  from  expropriation. 
As  for  the  compensation  given  for  the  land  that  has  been  expropriated, 
it  amounts  to  about  one  per  cent,  of  its  value. 

(3)  The  sub-committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  to  make  a  further  study  of  the  Hungarian-Roumanian  dispute 
consisted  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  the  Ambassadors  of  Japan  and 
Chile. 
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tation  of  Article  250  of  the  Treaty  (viz.,  that  Hungarian 
nationals  should  be  subjected  to  the  application  of 
Agrarian  reform  in  Roumania,  that  no  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  Roumanians  and  Hungarians  in  that 
respect,  and  that  redress  could  only  be  obtained  under 
the  Treaty  when  discrimination  against  a  Hungarian  land- 
owner  in  virtue  of  his  nationality  had  been  proved.  The 
Hungarian  Government  were  unable,  however,  to  accept 
either  the  Council’s  claim  to  act  as  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  or  the  recommendations  that  they  had  put  forward 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  and,  displaying  a  highly  commend¬ 
able  spirit,  they  decided  to  set  aside  the  legal  question  as 
to  whether  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  set  up  by  the 
Treaty  was  competent  to  hear  their  claims,  while  urging 
the  submission  of  the  controversy  to  the  Court  of  La 
Hague.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  Roumanians, 
but  since  they  as  resolutely  refused  to  agree  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  were  sufficiently 
acceptable,  the  League  was  obliged  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  until  February,  after  first 
expressing  the  academic  hope  that  the  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  might  come  to  terms  in  the  meantime.  Contro¬ 
versy  has  continued  to  rage  furiously  ever  since  around 
a  problem  whose  principal  gravamen  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Roumanian  Government  has  deliberately  attempted 
to  side-track  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  by  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  findings  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal. 
These  are  the  primary  facts.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
situation  from  both  the  legal  and  political  standpoints 
in  order  to  see  how  far  the  misgivings  that  have  been 
aroused  in  England  through  this  action  on  the  part  of 
Roumania  are  justified.^ 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that,  legally  speaking  at  any 
rate,  Hungary  has  right  on  her  side,  since  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  the  Law  Lords  declared  in  the  Upper  House  on 
November  17th,  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  is  the  proper 
judicial  authority  for  deciding  the  matter  in  dispute.  The 

(i)  See  protest  in  the  London  Press  against  the  injustices  perpetrated 
by  Roumania  (December  5th.  Letter  by  Lord  Buckmaster,  Lord  Carson, 
etc.) 
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point  has  naturally  been  raised  in  Roumania  that  the 
I'ribunal,  while  exercising  undoubted  competence  in  dis¬ 
putes  arising  out  of  War  claims  proper,  cannot  possibly 
possess  the  same  privileges  where  the  Roumanian  Agrarian 
Reform  is  concerned,  but  I  maintain  rather  that,  since 
this  “  reform  ”  appears  to  have  been  directed  mainly 
against  Hungarian  nationals,  the  Tribunal’s  claim  to 
ascertain  possible  liquidation  in  the  cases  submitted  for  its 
award  cannot  seriously  be  challenged  :  this  privilege  being 
moreover,  reinforced  by  the  further  necessity  of  investi¬ 
gating  all  laws  applying  to  both  nationals  and  foreigners 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  their  clashing  with  the  code 
of  international  common  law.  This  competence, 
incidentally,  has  been  recognised  by  such  important  legal 
authorities  as  the  Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague,*  while  I 
would  emphasise  the  fact  that  not  only  has  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expressly  stated  that  disputes  already  submitted  to 
arbitration  should  not  be  brought  before  the  Council,^  but 
also  that  the  latter  has  no  power  to  override  decisions 
taken  by  these  bodies,  in  that  the  high  contracting  parties 
to  the  Covenant  have  definitely  agreed  to  regard  all  their 
awards  as  conclusive.  Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Council  would  have  agreed  to  the  Hungarian  proposition, 
and  asked  the  Court  of  the  Hague  to  give  an  impartial 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty  if  it  had  really  been  concerned 
with  the  question  of  the  competence  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  did  not  sanction  such 
an  appeal  was  that  it  was  feared  that  a  decision  given 
in  Hungary’s  favour  (the  only  likely  one)  might  precipitate 
an  internal  revolution  in  Roumania.  This  being  the  case, 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  give  the  arguments  which 
have  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Council,  together  with  the 
answers  that  can  be  given  in  refutation. 

(1)  See  decision  No.  7  of  the  Court  of  Permanent  Justice:  affair  of 
Chorzow  between  Poland  and  Germany. 

(2)  The  Council  made  the  following  formal  decision  regardirjg  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Covenant  in  connection  with  the  Corfu  incident :  “  Where, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  Article  15,  Paragraph  i,  a  dispute  is  submitted  to 
the  Council  on  the  application  of  one  of  the  parties,  where  such  a  dispute 
already  forms  the  subject  of  arbitration  or  of  judicial  proceedings,  the 
Council  must  refuse  to  consider  the  application.” 
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The  Roumanians’  first  contention  is  that  the  compensa¬ 
tion  claimed  by  the  Hungarians  on  account  of  expropria¬ 
tion  would,  if  paid  in  toto^  ruin  the  country  for  years  to 
come;  and  the  second,  that  dynastic  trouble,  and  even 
revolution,  would  arise  if  the  expropriated  land  were 
returned  to  its  Hungarian  owners^  Now,  both  these 
assertions  present  very  misleading  views  of  the  situation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hungarian 
Government  no  longer  insists  on  the  landowners  regaining 
possession  of  all  their  immovable  property,  since  the  last 
proposal  which  has  been  submitted  to  Roumania  on  their 
behalf,  following  Monsieur  Briand’s  suggestion,  clearly 
indicates  their  readiness  to  accept  an  equitable  indemnity 
for  the  land  already  distributed,  if  only  all  forests,  vine¬ 
yards  and  buildings  (confiscated  but  not  utilised)  are 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners;  and  secondly,  the  fact 
that  Roumania  has  been  able  to  pay  compensation  four 
times  larger  than  that  paid  by  her  to  her  own  nationals 
in  the  case  of  those  French  and  English  landowners  in 
Bessarabia  who  have  been  dispossessed  of  land  owing  to 
yet  another  Agrarian  Reform  strongly  presupposes  that 
her  Treasury  is  far  richer  than  she  alleges  it  to  be,  while 
it  accords  with  the  ruling  of  international  law  that  there 
is  never  equality  between  nationals  and  foreigners. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  for  Hungary  is  the  most 
elemental  justice,  not  only  because  the  Treaty  which  was 
forced  on  her  at  the  completion  of  the  War  was  a  treaty  of 
unexampled  spoliation  and  vindictive  penalties,  but  also 
because  there  is  no  equity  which  justifies  the  breaking  of 
plain  law;  and  that,  even  if  this  argument  could  hold  on 
appropriate  facts,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  legal  contract 
be  so  strained  for  general  reasons  of  State,  yet  in  this 
instance  the  facts  are  not  as  alleged,  but,  indeed,  very 
widely  different.  My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that, 
remembering  that  not  a  single  nation  could  live  a  true 
national  life  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  and  tragic  injustice 
if  she  did  not  nurse  some  hope  of  possible  betterment,  we 
should  not  allow  considerations  of  political  expediency  to 
abrogate  the  one  clause  in  the  Treaty  regulating  Hungary’s 
fate  on  which  that  hope  of  a  possible  betterment  must 
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necessarily  centre.  The  matter  is  indeed  a  most  crucial 
one,  for  while  the  whole  system  of  deciding  disputes  by 
impartial  tribunals  acting  juridically  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  international  law  will  receive  a  fatal  blow 
if  we  allow  the  Council  to  set  aside  an  arbitral  award,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  further  iniquity  will  thereby  be  inflicted 
on  a  country  which  has  already  suffered  the  most  glaring 
injustice.  Need  and  misery  can  be  borne,  and  even  the 
shame  of  defeat,  but  never  anything  so  galling — for  any 
nation  to  whom  this  treatment  has  been  offered  can  take  no 
further  part  in  the  fate  of  the  rest.  She  must  either  draw 
back  into  the  darkness  and  mourn  until  she  slowly  fades 
away  and  dies,  or  else  step  free  and  gallant  into  the 
dazzling  sunlight — and  take  her  fate  into  her  own  hands. 
.  .  .  If  we  would  avert  risk  of  war  in  the  future  it  would 
be  advisable  to  give  justice  where  justice  is  due.  Let  the 
Council  no  longer,  therefore,  interfere  with  the  exercise  by 
a  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  its  proper  functions,  but 
rather  enable  it  to  give  unfettered  judgment.  Otherwise 
the  value  of  treaties  in  general  and  international  arbitration 
more  especially  is  for  ever  destroyed. 
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By  E.  W.  Hendy  (Ernest  Blake) 

Of  the  buzzard  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  write  that, 
of  late  years,  it  has  probably  not  decreased  in  numbers; 
it  may  possibly  have  increased.  At  any  rate,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  most  of  my  observations  have  been  made, 
buzzards  are  plentiful.  One  observer  who  spent  some 
weeks  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  spring  of  1924  esti¬ 
mated  that  he  saw  at  least  fifty  birds.  I  frequently  ' 
see  three  or  four,  and  have  seen  as  many  as  nine,  in  the 
air  at  once.  Though  the  more  ignorant  type  of  keeper 
still  attempts  to  shoot  or  even  to  poison  them,  others,  more 
intelligent,  are  at  last  beginning  to  learn  that,  though 
their  diet  is  varied  (I  have  seen  one  carrying  a  snake  in 
his  talons),  their  principal  food  is  rabbit. 

Most  of  the  nests  which  I  have  seen  have  been  on  sea 
cliffs,  but  buzzards  also  build  on  inland  scars  and  in 
trees.  A  nest  I  watched  in  1924  was  a  bulky  structure,  in 
the  fork  of  an  oak,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
tree  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  which  clothed  a  steep 
hillside,  and,  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  it  was 
possible  to  see  into  the  nest,  which  contained  two  eggs. 
The  outer  structure  was  of  dead  branches,  but  the  lining 
was  of  green  larch  twigs.  Unfortunately,  the  spot  chosen 
was  too  much  frequented;  after  incubating  for  some  days 
the  bird  gave  up  the  attempt  to  hatch  out  these  eggs,  and 
began  to  make  a  fresh  lining  of  larch,  which  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  clutch  ;  but  the  new  cup  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  and  no  more  eggs  were  laid. 

Tree  nests  of  this  species  are  sometimes  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions  very  easy  of  access.  One  to  which  I  climbed  in 
1925  was  built  in  the  fork  of  a  stunted  oak,  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  My  attention  was  attracted 
to  it  by  the  corpse  of  a  young  buzzard,  in  down,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  The  nest  was  empty,  so  he  was,  alas, 
the  only  son  (or  daughter)  of  his  mother.  The  contents  of 
his  stomach,  when  examined  by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Currey 
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(Recorder  on  the  food  of  birds  for  the  South-Western 
Naturalists’  Union),  proved  to  be  a  small  quantity  of  un¬ 
digested  yolk,  the  rib  and  foot  bones  and  portions  of  the 
hair  and  skin  of  an  immature  mouse,  a  quantity  of  moss, 
and  the  scales  of  some  reptile,  probably  a  grass  snake. 
The  presence  of  yolk  testifies  to  his  immaturity.  Preserved 
in  spirits,  he  is  rather  a  pathetic  little  corpse;  but  those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 

Another  nesting  site  was  even  more  conveniently  placed 
for  observation.  It  was  a  ledge,  halfway  down  two 
hundred  feet  of  precipitous  cliff,  which  formed  one  side 
of  a  small  gorge  gradually  gnawed  from  the  flank  of  an 
island  by  the  hungry  ocean.  The  inlet  was  so  narrow  that, 
from  its  opposite  side,  I  had  an  unrestricted  view  of  the 
nest;  it  was  made  of  dead  gorse  branches  and  heather 
bents,  and  lined  with  moss  and  grass,  but  much  flattened 
out  by  the  two  partly  fledged  youngsters  which  were  in 
occupation.  When  first  I  saw  them  they  were  clothed  in 
thick,  grey  down,  but  there  was  a  darker,  almost  black 
stripe  near  the  eye,  and  patches  of  lighter  down  still 
adhered  to  their  heads;  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
brown  feathers  of  the  juvenile  plumage  began  to  show. 
They  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  preening,  and, 
by  this  process,  the  down  gradually  became  less  and  less, 
until,  when  I  left,  there  was  as  much  brown  as  grey  in 
their  colouration ;  these  tints  harmonised  most  successfully 
with  the  rocks  behind  them,  and  they  thus  formed  a  good 
object  lesson  in  protective  colouring. 

These  youngsters,  within  the  circumscribed  limits  of 
their  nesting  place,  were  very  active.  Though  they  sat 
for  long  periods  on  the  flat  of  the  tarsus,  supporting  them¬ 
selves  with  their  half-grown  tails,  they  occasionally  stood 
up,  and  walked  unsteadily  a  few  paces;  fairly  often  they 
flapped  their  half-grown  wings,  in  the  same  way  as  young 
ravens  and  peregrine  eyasses  do;  in  fact,  one  of  them 
performed  this  physical  exercise  with  such  vigour  that  he 
nearly  toppled  off  the  edge  of  the  nest  into  the  abyss.  He 
also  sometimes  sprawled  over  the  nest  with  one  claw  out¬ 
stretched.  One  young  bird  was  distinctly  larger  than  the 
other,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  incubation 
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usually  begins  when  the  first  egg  has  been  laid.  They  had 
already  been  taught  cleanly  habits,  and  vented  their  excre¬ 
ment  well  out  from  the  edge  of  the  nest ;  in  fact,  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  followed  by  the  young  in  all  buzzards’  nests  which 
I  have  observed. 

The  behaviour  of  the  old  birds  while  I  was  watching 
this  nest  was  interesting.  Usually  one  was  soaring  as  I 
approached,  and,  by  a  mewing  cry,  gave  warning  to  the 
other  bird,  which  was  either  on  or  near  the  nest.  Then 
both  of  them  soared  above  me  on  their  great  moth-like 
wings.  After  a  little,  one,  presumably  the  mother,  became 
tamer;  she  flew  in  narrowing  circles  near  the  nest;  the 
young  became  expectant;  they  sat  up  and  looked  round, 
bobbed  their  heads  and  flapped  their  wings.  Eventually 
the  old  bird  .pitched  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  not  far  from 
me,  and  mewed  continuously.  The  food  provided  by  this 
pair  was  entirely  rabbit;  I  frequently  saw  its  remains 
on  the  nest. 

Another  nest  was  in  a  site  which  has  been  used  by 
buzzards  for  many  years  in  succession.  To  reach  it  one 
had  to  climb  down  a  little  coombe  which  wanders  de¬ 
viously,  between  very  steep  slopes  of  grass  and  screes,  to 
the  sea;  the  end  of  the  descent  was  a  cleft  which  skirted 
a  rocky  buttress,  and  finally  debouched  over  piled 
boulders  on  the  shore.  The  nest  was  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  coombe,  only  about  forty  feet  up  the  cliff,  but  difficult 
of  access;  below  were  smooth  rocks,  with  no  handholds, 
and  above  a  jumbled  mass  of  shale  and  jagged  boulders 
which  looked  as  if  they  might  collapse  at  any  moment.  It 
was  one  of  those  places  which  one  might  reach  with  luck, 
but  where  a  slip  would  probably  mean  a  broken  limb,  and 
perhaps  a  broken  neck.  The  first  year  I  found  this  nest  I 
reached  a  slab  of  rock  a  few  feet  above  it  by  cutting  steps 
in  the  shale  with  an  ice  axe ;  craning  my  head  over  this,  I 
looked  into  the  nest;  it  was  made  of  dead  gorse  stems, 
lined  with  wool,  and  contained  one  young  one  in  down. 

The  next  year  I  visited  the  spot  earlier  in  the  season; 
knowing  that  the  old  buzzards  were  frequenting  the  same 
site,  I  climbed  down  the  end  of  the  coombe  quietly,  hoping 
to  catch  the  hen  on  her  nest.  When  I  was  nearly  at  the 
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bottom  I  dropped  my  ice  axe  with  a  clatter  on  the  rocks. 
Nothing  stirred,  so  I  feared  the  cunning  old  buzzard  must 
have  slipped  off  before  my  arrival.  However,  I  walked 
along  the  shore  towards  the  eyrie;  when  I  was  just  below 
it,  to  my  surprise  the  buzzard’s  head  appeared  above  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  and  she  flapped  clumsily  away  without 
uttering  a  sound.  Winter  rains  and  storms  had  crumbled 
the  rock  and  shale,  so  that  to  reach  the  nest  was  even  a 
more  difficult  proposition  than  last  year,  and  though  I 
made  three  attempts  all  were  unsuccessful. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coombe  was  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 
overgrown  with  ivy.  The  hind  legs  of  a  rabbit  and  a  litter 
of  castings  strewn  about  on  its  top  showed  that  it  was 
the  buzzard’s  feeding  place.  Placing  myself  in  semi-con¬ 
cealment  near  this  spot,  I  waited  to  see  if  the  brooding 
bird  would  return.  After  some  twenty  minutes  she  came 
sailing  back  over  the  cliffs,  and  pitched  on  a  ridge  some 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  eyrie.  Three  times  she  changed 
her  position,  throwing  herself  off  the  ridge,  dropping  out 
of  sight  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  settling  nearer.  Her 
last  position  was  right  over  the  nest,  and  I  could  see  her 
glance  first  at  the  eggs  and  then  at  me — “  letting  ‘  I  dare 
not  ’  wait  upon  ‘  I  would.’  ”  Then  she  hopped  clumsily 
yet  a  few  inches  nearer,  and  I  thought  she  had  overcome 
her  scruples;  but  at  the  last  moment  she  thought  better 
of  it,  and  sailed  off  again.  However,  in  five  minutes  she 
was  back  again  on  her  old  perch,  and,  after  a  few  seconds’ 
hesitation,  she  swooped  on  to  the  nest;  I  saw  her  arrange 
the  eggs  and  settle  down  on  them. 

In  1925  I  discovered  another  nest  which  allowed  a  fairly 
close  inspection.  Built  chiefly  of  heather  bents,  with  no 
decoration  of  green  twigs,  on  a  grassy  ledge  some  fifty  feet 
up  a  cliff,  precipitous  in  rock,  grass  slopes,  and  screes,  it 
was  well  concealed ;  so  much  so  that  although  I  had  passed 
beneath  it  on  several  occasions  while  it  must  have  been 
building,  I  only  discovered  it  when  one  day  I  saw  the  old 
bird  come  off ;  she  proved  to  be  sitting  on  two  eggs.  I  had 
no  means  of  telling  how  long  incubation  had  lasted,  but 
when  I  visited  the  nest  ten  days  later  I  was  thrilled  to  find 
that  one  of  the  eggs  was  in  the  act  of  hatching.  The 
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nestling’s  head  was  already  out  of  the  egg,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  eggshell  was  still  adhering  to  its  body; 
squirming  and  wriggling,  in  a  few  minutes  he  emerged,  an 
ugly  squab  in  grey  down.  But  his  troubles  were  already 
beginning  :  the  discarded  eggshell  kept  falling  down  upon 
him  from  the  sides  of  the  cup;  evidently  this  caused  him 
great  irritation;  raising  himself  upon  his  miniature  wings, 
he  tried  again  and  again  to  rid  himself  of  the  incubus  by 
toppling  it  over  the  side  of  the  nest,  but  his  Sisyphean 
labours  were  all  in  vain  : 

aSrfs  frrtira  TrcSoj/df  miKiriffTO  Xaas  draid^s — 

down  in  a  trice  on  the  small  of  his  back  rolled  the  pester- 
ing  eggshell  (a  very  free  translation  of  the  Homeric  line  !), 
and  he  collapsed  gasping.  For  half  an  hour  I  watched  his 
futile  efforts  to  dislodge  it,  and  then,  as  the  old  bird  had 
not  returned,  I  departed.  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  but  not  always,  alas,  to  the  newly-hatched 
nestling,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  exposure.  When  I 
returned,  two  hours  later,  his  mother  was  brooding  him, 
and  he  seemed  quite  lively.  The  other  egg  was  still 
unhatched,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  offending  egg¬ 
shell.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  to  touch  of  the  young 
one’s  back  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  similar  suscep¬ 
tibility  in  the  nestling  cuckoo  :  in  fact,  the  young  buzzard’s 
actions  seemed  very  similar  to  those  of  the  young  cuckoo 
ejecting  the  eggs  and  young  of  a  robin  from  its  foster 
parent’s  nest,  so  vividly  described  by  W.  H.  Hudson 
in  Hampshire  Days.  There  was  the  same  evident  exas¬ 
peration  at  the  touch  of  the  intruding  object,  the  same 
spasmodic  effort  to  eject  it,  and  the  same  collapse  after 
the  effort  failed. 

A  week  later  both  the  young  were  crawling  about  the 
nest  in  grey  down.  In  less  than  three  weeks  they  were 
as  large  as  pigeons ;  they  seemed  to  pass  most  of  their  time 
in  the  sleep  of  repletion.  In  a  month  the  feathers  on  wing 
and  mantle  were  well  grown,  though  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  grey  down  still  on  the  head;  at  five  weeks  they  looked 
as  large  as  full-grown  birds.  The  remains  of  decomposing 
rabbits  were  piled  all  round  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and 
clouds  of  flies  buzzed  above;  what  the  stench  must  have 
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been  like  I  can  only  imagine  :  fortunately  my  post  of 
observation  was  too  far  away  for  it  to  reach  me.  When 
they  were  five  and  a  half  weeks  old  all  traces  of  down  had 
disappeared  from  one  of  them;  the  other  retained  only  a 
little  on  the  cheeks ;  this  was  gone  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
On  the  forty-ninth  day  from  the  hatching  of  the  first  nest¬ 
ling  both  were  just  outside  the  nest;  evidently  they  were 
practising  for  the  first  flight,  for  they  frequently  flapped 
their  wings  and  hopped  in  the  air  from  one  side  of  the 
nest  to  the  other.  Five  days  later  they  were  gone.  Six 
weeks  is  stated  to  be  the  fledgling  period;  probably  these 
youngsters  could  have  flown  at  the  end  of  that  time  had 
they  wished  to  do  so,  but,  being  lazy,  unmolested,  and  well 
fed  by  assiduous  parents,  they  did  not  trouble  to  venture 
upon  uncharted  seas. 

It  has  been  recorded  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  a 
buzzard  will  swoop  at  a  man  who  has  ventured  into  too 
close  proximity  to  the  nest.  One  bird  was  well  known  to 
do  so  in  the  Lake  District  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  a 
similar  instance  is  recorded  in  Wales.  I  have  watched 
many  pairs  of  nesting  buzzards,  but,  though  some  are  less 
shy  than  others,  I  have  never  seen  any  signs  of  aggres 
siveness,  and  I  think  that  the  Lakeland  and  Welsh  buz¬ 
zards  must  have  been  abnormally  truculent. 

Seen  at  close  quarters,  hunched  upon  a  rock,  with 
the  head  drawn  into  the  shoulders,  and  its  long  breast 
feathers  blown  up  by  the  wind,  the  buzzard  suggests 
vulture  rather  than  hawk.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen 
one  try  to  balance  itself  awkwardly  on  quite  a  slim  pole, 
one  claw  grasping  the  top  and  the  other  the  side;  in  such 
a  position  it  finds  difficulty  in  sustaining  its  equilibrium. 
But,  viewed  from  a  distance,  perched  upon  a  tall,  lone  fir 
overlooking  some  wild  ravine  falling  headlong  to  a 
spumy  sea,  it  can  look  majestic,  and  even  worthy  of  its 
relationship  to  the  eagles. 

Its  method  of  taking  to  flight  is  ungainly;  it  seems 
almost  to  fall  off  its  perch,  and  flaps  its  wings  clumsily. 
But  when  it  soars,  with  broad  wings  extended  and  motion¬ 
less,  one  realises  the  grace  and  skill  of  its  airmanship. 
One  July  evening,  when  the  air  was  still  and  the  thin 
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sickle  of  the  young  moon  hung  poised  in  a  sky  whose  blue 
was  fading  to  grey  as  it  lost  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
I  saw  three  buzzards  soaring;  as  one  watched  them  bank¬ 
ing  and  planing  higher  and  higher,  in  ever-widening  circles 
whose  orbits  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other,  one  mar¬ 
velled  at  their  consummate  mastery  over  their  element ;  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Martin  Armstrong’s  fine  poem  : — 

On  great  pied  motionless  moth-wings  borne  along 
So  effortless  and  so  strong, 

Cutting  each  other’s  paths,  together  they  glided, 

Then  wheeled  asunder  till  they  soared  divided 
Two  valleys’  width,  .  .  . 

Curved  headlong  downward,  towered  up  the  sunny  steep, 

Then,  with  a  sudden  lift  of  the  one  great  pinion. 

Swung  proudly  to  a  curve  and  from  its  height 
Took  half  a  mile  of  sunlight  in  one  long  sweep. 

The  upward  curve  of  the  outermost  quills,  held  separate 
from  each  other,  gives  grace  of  line  and  lightness  to  their 
broad  wings;  and  this  beauty  of  line  varies  ever  as  you 
watch;  for,  planing  into  the  wind,  the  wing  tips  are  con¬ 
tracted,  so  that  the  whole  pinion  now  forms  half  a  circlet. 
It  is  this  pose  which,  by  an  optical  illusion,  makes  this 
great  bird,  seen  from  one  side  when  one  is  on  a  level 
with  it,  appear  curiously  small :  so  much  so  that  a  casual 
glance  might  mistake  it  for  a  kestrel.  Viewed  from  below, 
the  markings  on  their  wings  are  of  singular  beauty;  seen 
thus,  their  “  moth-wings  ”  are  even  more  moth-like  than 
from  above;  their  whitish  under-surface  is  fringed  with 
black  at  the  extremities,  and,  in  the  middle,  is  an  eyot  or 
ring  of  dark  brown  which  reminds  me  always  of  the  “  eyes  ” 
on  the  chestnut  upper  wings  of  the  peacock  butterfly. 

Beautiful  as  buzzards  are  when  soaring,  their  strength  of 
flight  reveals  itself  almost  to  as  much  advantage  when 
they  are  planing  into  a  strong  wind.  Then  they  hang 
almost  motionless ;  though  now  and  again  they  allow  them¬ 
selves  a  few  wing  beats,  their  progress  is  made  almost 
entirely  by  depressing  and  raising  the  angle  of  their  wings 
to  the  wind;  gliding  and  careening,  you  may  see  them 
advance  half  a  mile  or  more;  such  flight  is  even  more 
“  effortless  ”  and  “  strong  ”  than  their  wide,  airy  circlings. 
Facing  the  wind,  they  will  also  hover,  lowering  the  head 
and  spreading  the  tail  like  a  kestrel,  but  the  strokes  are 
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fewer  and  less  strong,  and  their  legs  hang  down  clumsily ; 
their  broad  pinions  cannot  winnow  the  air  so  swiftly ;  com¬ 
pared  with  the  windhover  the  buzzard  is  a  mere  amateur. 
But  when,  suspended  thus,  he  sends  a  ripple  of  movement, 
hardly  perceptible,  through  the  length  of  his  quivering 
pinions,  you  are  compelled  again  to  wonder  at  the  splendid 
combination  of  grace  and  strength. 

Buzzards  are  not  loved  by  their  brethren  in  feathers. 
Every  bird’s  claw  is  against  them,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  often  put  up  a  poor  fight  even  against  those  of  a 
smaller  size.  I  have  seen  one  chased  and  harried  by  a 
kestrel ;  the  jackdaw  and  even  the  lapwing  will  drive  him 
off.  Jays,  prone  as  they  are  to  indulge  in  “  Billingsgate,” 
become  even  more  profane  at  his  approach.  With  the 
peregrines  they  carry  on  a  constant  feud.  Herring  and 
lesser  black-backed  gulls  bully  them,  and  the  rook  has 
no  use  for  their  company. 

But  perhaps  their  worst  enemies  are  the  carrion  crows, 
who  have  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  devilment  in 
their  make-up.  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  these  rascals  subject 
a  buzzard  to  a  systematic  course  of  persecution.  They 
pursued  him  for  some  time  in  the  air,  making  him  turn  and 
twist  to  dodge  their  assaults.  Eventually  he  took  refuge 
on  a  large  boulder,  on  whose  top  he  stood,  with  head  down 
and  wings  raised,  mewing  peevishly.  This  suited  his 
persecutors  admirably ;  one  attracted  his  attention  in  front, 
while  the  other  attacked  from  behind,  tweaking  his  tail  and 
cursing  him  cacophonously.  The  position  soon  became 
too  hot  for  him.  He  flew  to  an  isolated  pinnacle  of  rock, 
and  perched  there;  but  not  for  long;  the  crows  followed 
him,  and  returned  to  the  attack.  After  some  feints,  one  of 
them  stooped  furiously,  and  literally  knocked  him  off  his 
perch,  so  that  he  cried  in  piteous  wise.  Rescue  came  at 
last,  in  the  person  of  his  mate,  who  afforded  him  her  moral 
support,  but  did  not  come  to  his  assistance.  Even  then 
the  corvine  persecution  did  not  cease,  but  the  aggressors 
were  now  content  with  words,  not  deeds ;  after  expressing 
with  a  perfect  torrent  of  invective  their  contempt  for 
buzzards  as  a  race  of  cowards  and  poltroons,  they  left  the 
pair  in  peace. 


ENVELOPE 


By  V.  H.  Friedlaender 

This  body  that  I  have  worn 

So  many  years 

Is  falling  threadbare,  torn, 

Faded  with  tears. 

Soon  it  shall  yield  and  break 
To  wind,  to  wave; 

Become  the  thing  men  take 
To  a  swift  grave. 

Yet  that  rent  shape  of  shame. 
Which  then  shall  lie 
So  quiet  in  my  name, 

Will  not  be  I. 

The  spirit  that  shall  have  passed 
From  that  decay 
Will  be  again  at  last 
Young  as  the  May; 

Will  be  the  self-same  thing, 
Fluttering  wild, 

That  came  to  lodge  one  spring 
In  me,  a  child. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Last  year  closed  and  this  year  opened  with  weather  of 
venomous  malignity.  Snow  and  rain,  frost  and  thaw,  cold 
and  mugginess  were  intermixed  as  a  cunning  bowler, 
changes  his  attack :  one  particular  morning  in  London 
when  rain  fell  on  frozen  snow  and  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
frost  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  clan  of  postmen 
who  set  out  early  and  slithered  and  tumbled  with  their 
heavy  bags,  incurring  casualties  by  scores.  But  the  worst 
was  in  the  country,  where  every  snowflake  clung  and  froze 
when  it  lighted,  so  that  wires  became  the  core  of  a  thick 
cable  of  ice  which  the  poles  could  not  support.  We  were 
made  to  realise  how  much  the  improvement  of  communi¬ 
cations  has  made  us  depend  on  them.  Very  few  people 
in  small  middle-class  houses  about  English  towns  keep  a 
supply  of  food.  You  can  cut  off  an  Irish  cottage  for  a 
fortnight,  and  they  have  milk  and  potatoes  and  can  make 
their  own  bread ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  statistics 
of  what  w^ould  happen  in  a  county  like  Surrey  if  the  roads 
were  blocked  for  a  week.  This  year  aeroplanes  had  to 
take  on  the  distributing;  so  hand  to  mouth  are  all  modern 
arrangements. 

Finally,  flood  in  the  Thames  confronted  us  with  a  more 
tragic  consequence  of  exceptional  conditions  for  which  no 
preparation  had  been  made.  There  is  no  use  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fix  blame,  for  one  may  fairly  assume  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  lay  outside  reasonable  pre¬ 
vision,  since  nobody  at  the  Tate  Gallery  had  ever  thought 
of  it.  Human  beings  are  presumed  able  to  look  after 
themselves,  but  works  of  art  are  very  carefully  watched 
over.  Yet  in  point  of  fact  most  of  those  who  live  in  a 
place  like  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster,  have  been 
probably  quite  unaware  of  the  river’s  possibilities.  They 
must  have  known,  even  the  least  observant,  that  the 
Thames  is  tidal;  but  how  many  would  know  that  tides 
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vary;  and  of  those  none  reflected  that  a  monstrous  fresh¬ 
water  flood  was  going  to  butt  up  against  the  height  of 
spring  tide  at  the  full  moon.  Even  had  they  remem¬ 
bered  all  this,  they  would  scarcely  have  allowed  for  the 
final  cause,  the  last  straw,  a  westerly  gale  driving  along 
the  flood  so  that  the  swift  water  piled  itself  up  against 
the  incoming  weight  of  tide.  Yet  along  a  similar  ^stuary 
in  the  country  everybody  would  have  been  bound  to  realise 
the  danger.  In  a  place  like  London  people  only  think 
of  weather  as  changing  from  agreeable  to  disagreeable — 
never  as  a  threat.  Probably  not  one  soul  along  the  West¬ 
minster  frontage  ever  dreamt  of  the  possibility  that  the 
wall  might  burst  as  it  did — still  less  that  it  would  burst  at 
midnight,  when  there  was  no  chance  of  warnings.  The 
inrush  must  have  seemed  to  those  whom  it  awakened  as 
incredible  as  an  earthquake;  and  even  now  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  fourteen  people  were  drowned  in  their 
bedrooms  in  this  regulated  city. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  speaking  to  his  Worcestershire  constituents 
on  January  7th,  opened  the  year  with  a  review  of  his 
administration — characteristically  modest,  and  all  the  more 
encouraging  at  a  rather  pessimistic  moment.  He  claims 
that  during  the  three  years  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  in  office  Europe  has  made  steady  progress 
politically  and  financially — and  that  the  League  of 
Nations  has  “  gained  in  strength  and  in  solidity.” 
Whether  the  League’s  gain  in  strength  is  cause  or  symptom 
of  Europe’s  progress,  he  does  not  stop  to  enquire;  no 
sensible  European  can  doubt  that  the  two  are  closely 
related — or,  indeed,  that  Europe’s  progress  strengthens  the 
League,  and  that  the  League  helps  Europe’s  progress. 
But  Mr.  Baldwin  justly  emphasises  one  factor,  the 
influence  of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  presence  at  every 
meeting  of  the  League,  which  has  added  to  its  prestige 
and  made  Geneva  more  and  more  a  centre  for  “  intimate 
personal  intercourse  between  men  responsible  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  countries.”  These  are  great 
claims  for  a  British  Prime  Minister  to  make,  for  the  period 
of  his  administration  and  for  the  colleague  who  is  chiefly 
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charged  with  its  European  relations ;  and  looking  back  on 
1927  one  is  chiefly  impressed  by  the  number  of  disagree¬ 
able  possibilities  which  were  avoided.  Poland  and 
Lithuania  offered  the  latest  of  these;  and  M.  Valdemaras 
continues  to  broadcast  Lithuania’s  discontent.  There  are 
certainly  elements  in  Lithuania,  as  there  would  be  in  any 
other  country  in  the  same  case,  which  will  insist  that  M. 
Valdemaras  shall  keep  on  protesting,  and  loudly,  exactly 
as  there  must  be  elements  in  Poland  which  will  hamper 
Marshal  Pilsudski  in  any  attempt  to  lessen  Lithuania’s 
natural  resentment  against  the  annexation  of  Vilna.  But 
definitively  both  sides  have  given  up  the  idea  of  a  cure  by 
surgery,  and  time  will  get  a  chance  for  the  work  of  appease¬ 
ment,  which  can  do  much;  how  much,  depends  on  the 
degree  of  real  injustice,  of  outrage  to  nature,  which  is 
involved  in  maintaining  a  disputed  sovereignty.  In  the 
particular  case  it  depends  on  the  question  whether  Vilna 
is  really  Polish  or  Lithuanian :  and  as  to  that  there  is 
enough  uncertainty  to  make  it  clear  that  war  would  have 
come  without  Europe’s  joint  intervention.  This  backward 
continent  has,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  claims,  made  progress 
through  its  own  exertions,  headed  by  such  men  as  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,  M.  Briand,  and  Herr  Stresemann. 
Behind  their  directing  effort  lies  the  unformed  will  of 
millions  who  have  one  feeling  strong  in  them  :  they  never 
want  to  put  on  another  gas-mask. 

The  more  enlightened  and  advanced  civilisation  across 
the  Atlantic,  always  anxious  to  give  Europe  a  leg  up 
almost  to  the  American  level,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
been  of  much  use  in  this  matter.  Fear  is  a  potent  stimulus, 
and  the  United  States,  which  have  so  many  more  baths 
and  motor  cars  to  the  hundred  persons,  have  also  much 
less  experience  of  gas-masks;  consequently,  though  their 
inhabitants  are  even  more  actuated  by  philanthropic  senti¬ 
ments  than  the  rest  of  us  mortals,  philanthropy  with  them 
has  to  do  unaided  the  work  which  in  Europe  is  helped  by 
apprehension.  Consequently  they  are  all  in  favour  of 
any  philanthropic  proposal  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  war, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  themselves.  It  is 
possible  that  M.  Briand  quite  recently  failed  to  allow  for 
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this  limitation  to  their  benevolence;  on  the  other  hand, 
being  a  very  supple  and  witty  Frenchman,  he  may,  even 
more  possibly,  have  wished  to  bring  the  limitation  into  the 
limelight.  Hence  the  American  protests.  No  philan¬ 
thropist  likes  such  a  direction  of  illumination  which  can 
be  more  becomingly  applied. 

At  all  events,  M.  Briand  asked  Mr.  Kellogg  plump  out 
whether  the  United  States  would  agree  to  a  covenant  with 
France  by  which  each  renounced  the  possibility  of  war  of 
aggression  against  the  other.  Obviously,  France  did  not 
renounce  much  by  this  declaration :  the  likelihood  of  her 
declaring  war  against  the  United  States  is  negligible,  not 
only  because  she  has  a  small  navy,  but  because  with  her 
conscription  is  extended  to  the  last  possible  limit,  and  this 
is  the  best  of  guarantees  against  wars  of  aggression  in  a 
democratically  governed  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  nation  in  Europe  is  commended  to  America  by  historic 
friendship,  France  is  that  nation,  and  the  sacrifice  which 
the  United  States  were  invited  to  make  did  not  seem 
enormous.  But  (as  the  Times  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton  puts  it  with  the  acuteness  of  real  wit)  M.  Briand, 
though  he  did  not  commit  America  to  much,  had  proposed 
a  commitment;  America  preferred  to  express  an  aspira¬ 
tion.  There  were  also  practical  though  minor  incon¬ 
veniences.  The  United  States  have  determined  to  con¬ 
struct  a  fleet  which  shall  be  equal  at  all  points  to  that  of 
Britain— and  which,  therefore,  having  less  communications 
to  maintain,  will  be  superior  as  a  striking  force.  It  is 
inconvenient  to  limit  in  advance  the  use  of  such  a  posses¬ 
sion.  Further,  if  America  renounced  wars  of  aggression 
in  relation  to  France,  other  States  might  propose  to  be  put 
on  the  same  footing — even  American  States.  It  might 
be  held  by  some  outside  tribunal  that  America  was,  for 
instance,  an  aggressor  against  Nicaragua,  although  clearly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  case 
there  can  be  no  aggression,  unless  the  headmaster  of  Eton 
is  an  aggressor  when  he  birches  a  boy.  And  so  M. 
Briand’s  proposal  is  ill-received  across  the  Atlantic ;  and 
possibly  M.  Briand  is  surprised.  Possibly,  again,  he  is 
not.  Possibly  he  is  saying  to  himself  that  this  will  make 
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the  United  States  perceive  how  exceedingly  odd  their 
attitude  upon  these  matters  looks  to  other  nations, 

American  statesmen  at  all  times  have  special  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  treaty  making,  because  they  negotiate 
with  the  knowledge  that,  after  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
President  have  agreed  to  a  drafted  proposal,  the  Senate 
may  for  its  own  reasons  refuse  to  ratify,  as  it  did,  for 
example,  in  Cleveland’s  first  Presidency,  when  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Government  had  arranged  an  arbitration 
treaty.  Also,  the  other  party  in  any  such  negotiations  must 
be  less  accommodating  than  when  negotiators  have  the 
power  to  decide.  Those  who  represent  a  European  Power 
may  make  concessions  on  the  certainty  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  will  result  which  cannot  be  got  from  them  on  the  off 
chance  that  the  Senate  may  give  its  endorsement.  No 
plenipotentiary  will  abate  the  reasonable  claims  of  his 
nation  unless  he  can  be  sure  of  bringing  back  some  positive 
result  in  exchange.  And  everybody  knows  that  the 
Senate’s  disposition  to  reject  increases  as  a  Presidential 
election  approaches,  and  is  affected  in  the  most  natural 
ways  by  local  and  personal  considerations. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  consider  that  M.  Briand  has 
tried,  by  playing  on  humanitarian  sentiment,  to  trick  them 
into  giving  a  guarantee  which  would  leave  France  free  of 
apprehension  from  one  possible  assailant,  and  so  better 
able  to  accumulate  armament  on  other  fronts.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  the  fewer  possible  enemies  she  has  to 
count  with, the  safer  France  will  feel;  but  that  is  neither  a 
sinister  nor  a  deceitful  state  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
for  Europeans  to  be  annoyed  with  the  United  States.  The 
dislike  there  to  any  definite  commitment  probably  arises 
ultimately  from  the  sovereign  democracy’s  unwillingness 
to  be  bound  by  anything  which  is  not  its  will  of  the  moment. 
But  since  any  scheme  of  ordered  regulations  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  nations  to  each  other  must  rest  on  the  acceptance 
of  conventions  and  codes  transmitted  from  the  past  and 
governing  not  only  the  present  but  the  future,  it  follows 
that  this  unwillingness  must  keep  the  United  States  out¬ 
side  the  progressive  movement  in  European  civilisation 
of  which  Mr.  Baldwin  speaks. 
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And,  after  all:  France,,  much  condemned  in  America 
for  militarism,  proposes  that  the  United  States  should 
agree  with  her  to  forswear  altogether  recourse  to  arms  as 
between  the  two  peoples;  the  United  States  refuse,  rather 
indignantly.  One  may  be  amused.  Yet  suppose  M. 
Briand  made  the  same  proposal  to  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain,  what  then?  M.  Briand  may,  as  I  incline  to  believe, 
have  wanted  to  make  America  think ;  he  may  perhaps  have 
made  us  all  think.  What  would  be  the  implications  of  a 
proposal  that  England  and  France  should  mutually  for¬ 
swear  the  possibility  of  war  upon  each  other?  It  is  only 
by  drastic  and  revolutionary  thinking  and  acting  that  we 
can  rid  ourselves  of  the  other  possibility — gas-masks,  which 
are  the  best  symbol  of  modern  war. 

How  merry  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson 
would  have  been  over  this  line  of  thought.  Fie  regarded 
war  as  one  of  the  permanent  facts  of  human  existence, 
and,  so  far  as  his  diaries  show,  experienced  no  dislike  of 
its  phenomena — not  even  of  gas-masks.  Yet  he  must 
certainly  have  carried  one,  and  learnt  the  use  of  it,  at  a 
time  when  the  mask  was  a  clammy,  stinking  bag,  for  he 
commanded  a  corps  during  a  brief  period  in  1915-16.  He 
had  imagination  enough  to  know,  even  without  practical 
experiment,  what  it  meant  to  try  and  take  command  of 
men  with  that  object  on  your  head  and  a  tin  pipe  to  speak 
through.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  his  diary’s 
silence  that  he  did  not  feel  the  decent  human  revolt  against 
this  outrage  on  humanity ;  for  that  record,  as  it  is  published, 
gives  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  the  human  being  that 
he  was.  Reading  between  the  lines,  and  helped  by  other 
sources  of  information,  one  becomes  aware  that  Sir  Henry 
Wilson  was,  apart  from  his  ability,  a  man  of  strong  affec¬ 
tions  and  passions,  much  beloved.  But  no  biographer  can 
count  on  his  readers  to  read  between  lines  or  to  supplement 
what  is  given,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  book  will  disparage 
its  subject.  Readers  will  say,  with  some  truth,  that  this 
man  was  only  for  the  smallest  possible  part  of  his  career 
a  regimental  officer,  and  that  in  the  war,  except  for  a  very 
short  and  not  lucky  interlude,  he  was  remote  from  the 
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actual  fighting.  Many  of  them  will  conclude  because  in 
the  book’s  pages  he  speaks  of  men  as  so  much  war  material, 
cannon  fodder,  of  which  the  supply  and  wastage  are  coldly 
noted,  that  he  had  therefore  no  personal  feeling  for  the 
soldier  on  the  firestep  or  his  platoon  officer.  That  would 
be  a  very  gross  misjudgment.  But,  unfortunately.  General 
Callwell  has  been  more  sedulous  to  illustrate  Wilson’s 
feuds  than  his  affections. 

Certain  things  stand  out.  It  was  a  godsend  that  one 
of  the  ablest  soldiers  in  the  British  service  should  not  only 
have  spoken  French  easily  (a  rare  accomplishment  in  that 
army),  but  should  have  instinctively  liked  Frenchmen. 
Nobody  could  overestimate  the  services  rendered  by  him 
en  liaison  between  the  high  commands.  Also,  it  was  an 
outrage  on  common  sense  that  the  British  Government 
should  have  prevented  his  becoming  chief  of  staff  to  Lord 
French  because  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  connection 
with  the  Ulster  trouble  in  1914.  To  have  dismissed  him 
then  from  the  service  would  have  been  a  grave  step  but 
defensible ;  but  once  he  was  employed  in  war,  employed  he 
should  have  been  to  the  utmost  of  his  possible  utility. 
Lord  French,  of  course,  ought  to  have  insisted  fiercely — 
then  as  at  quite  other  stages  of  his  career — on  getting  his 
own  way,  and  he  would  have  got  it;  but  he  was  never 
self-assertive.  In  the  same  position,  Wilson  would  have 
carried  his  point. 

To  that  extent  Wilson  was  justified  in  his  perpetual  cry 
of  “  No  politics.”  But  it  is  manifest  that,  like  all  soldiers 
who  repeat  this  formula,  he  was  furiously  a  politician; 
only,  with  him,  “  No  politics  ”  meant  something  more 
than  the  usual  aspiration  that  we  all  ought  to  be  Tories. 
“  No  politics  ”  for  him  meant  that  in  a  State  everything 
should  be  settled  by  the  soldiers.  Raison  d'etat  should 
be  always  raison  de  guerre.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  the  only  Government  in  Europe  which 
he  could  have  served  with  entire  comfort  was  the  Kaiser’s, 
in  which  it  was  not  merely  true  that  policy  always  waited 
upon  armament :  armament  came  first,  and  then  policy 
began  to  consider  what  to  do  with  this  fine  machinery.  In 
France,  despite  the  long  and  able  concentration  on  war, 
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Wilson  found  politics  getting  in  the  way  just  as  badly  as 
in  his  own  country.  Any  man  so  exclusively  a  soldier 
must  always  find  himself  hampered  in  a  democracy. 

He  had,  of  course,  apart  from  these  general  charac¬ 
teristics,  a  special  political  complex;  he  was  an  Ulster¬ 
man  of  the  Orange  type  even  before  he  was  a  soldier; 
and  with  all  his  power  of  military  foresight,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  split  the  British  Army  at  the  beginning  of  1914 
for  the  sake  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  was  an  Irish  Nationalist — 
and  more  difficult  for  an  Irish  Nationalist  who  served — to’ 
write  about  this  book,  because  certain  things  require  to  be 
said,  yet  there  are  bitter  wounds  which  it  is  wrong  to  risk 
reopening.  Of  all  the  dreadful  things  which  happened  in 
the  Irish  trouble  after  the  War,  to  me  the  most  dreadful 
was  the  murder  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  because  the  men 
who  killed  him  were  Irish  ex-soldiers.  General  Callwell 
ignores  this  fact,  and  he  asserts  what  is  not  certain,  that 
they  were  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army.  Cer¬ 
tain  I  am  that  the  driving  motive  with  them  was  resent¬ 
ment  not  only  for  the  Field-Marshal’s  attitude  to  Irish 
aspirations,  but  for  the  part  which  he  played  in  organising 
the  Ulster  police.  Yet,  things  being  as  they  were,  his 
work  there  was  a  service  not  only  to  Ulster,  but  to  Ireland. 
He  introduced  discipline,  and  the  decencies  that  come  with 
disciplined  force,  into  a  province  lacerated  by  a  ghastly 
and  futile  vendetta  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  He 
might  have  been  of  greater  service  later  on,  for  one  of 
the  difficulties  has  been  the  lack  of  commanding  leader¬ 
ship  in  Ulster.  Apart  from  that  is  the  question,  incess¬ 
antly  recurring  in  the  book,  of  applying  conscription  to 
Ireland.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  had  as  full  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  judging  as  anyone  living,  and  the  thing  could 
not  have  been  done — not  even  by  a  native  Government. 
To  have  enforced  it  in  1918  would  not  have  been  possible, 
even  by  measures  which  no  democracy,  and  least  of  all  the 
British,  would  tolerate.  As  a  result,  there  were  on  his  esti¬ 
mate  in  1918  from  150,000  to  200,000  men  in  Ireland 
whom  conscription  should  have  taken.  I  do  not  know,  and 
no  one  knew,  how  many  Irishmen  went  as  volunteers;  but 
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we  know  from  a  roll  carefully  compiled  that  over  50,000 
of  them  died.  Australia  with  about  the  same  population 
lost,  I  think,  67,000.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  arming  of 
Ulster  in  1913,  a  fact  which  shaped  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  Irish  history,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  have 
given  our  quota  to  the  war  in  as  full  measure  as  did 
Australia.  Also,  the  five  famous  Irish  regiments,  which 
now  live  only  in  the  shadows  of  memory,  would  still  be 
what  they  had  been  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

At  one  point  in  his  task  of  editing  and  arranging.  General 
Callwell  pauses  to  correct  the  diarist’s  hasty  expressions 
by  an  illuminating  judgment  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  real 
service  in  the  War;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Wilson  him¬ 
self  would  have  desired  the  correction.  If  the  same  prin-- 
ciple  had  been  observed  throughout — if  the  hasty  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  moment,  when  they  seemed  important  to  pre¬ 
serve,  had  been  modified  by  a  matured  opinion  which 
Wilson  himself  would  probably  have  approved — we 
should  have  in  the  volumes  a  far  better  and  truer  memorial 
to  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  that  those  years  revealed. 

The  battle  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  the  most 
exciting  event  of  recent  Parliamentary  history.  How  the 
House  of  Commons  must  have  enjoyed  itself!  To  have 
an  entirely  free  vote  on  a  matter  in  which  millions  were 
interested  and  which  raised  passion  in  thousands :  to 
have  a  debate  in  which  every  speaker  had  the  full  chance 
to  turn  votes  by  force  of  eloquence  or  argument :  such  an 
occasion  is  almost  without  example.  The  victor  in  the 
mellay  was  by  general  consent  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks, 
and  the  most  conspicuously  vanquished  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  Parliamentary  debaters.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  Yet  to 
carry  the  House  with  him,  a  man  must  while  he  speaks 
impose  himself  not  merely  as  eloquent  or  able,  but  as  the 
natural  spokesman  of  the  assembly.  At  his  best,  and  on 
certain  subjects,  Mr.  Asquith  could  do  that  superbly,  yet 
never  quite  so  persuasively  as  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 
seemed  at  times  to  be  saying  what  came  from  the  best 
part  of  the  mind  and  feelings  of  every  man  who  heard  him. 
Lord  Hugh’s  way  of  thinking  has  always  been  so  indi- 
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vidual  and  so  personal  (even  though  it  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  admirably  simple  words)  that  it  is  not  easily 
shared  by  his  hearers.  They  may  agree  with  him,  or  not 
see  their  way  to  an  answer;  they  do  not  feel  that  he  has 
spoken  their  mind  for  them.  The  Home  Secretary,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  never  in  any  danger  of  being  lifted 
beyond  the  range  of  the  mass  of  Members  :  he  has  all  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  normal,  and  in  this  debate 
he  seems  to  have  given  the  most  complete  expression  to 
the  hereditary  Protestantism  which  exists  in  typical  English 
minds  as  a  temper  of  suspiciousness  rather  than  of  reasoned 
belief.  Certain  associations  and  certain  words  make  them 
uneasy;  and  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks  convinced  the 
House  that  the  deposited  Book  contained  things  which 
created  a  sincere  uneasiness  in  him  and  millions  like  him. 
So  he  won.  The  battle,  however,  is  not  over,  and  is  likely 
to  end,  after  a  chivalrous  tourney,  in  good  will ;  for  the 
Bishops,  who  have  shown  a  temper  and  a  statesmanship 
most  rare  in  theological  controversy,  are  setting  to  work 
upon  a  compromise ;  and  if  the  Church  within  its  own 
assembly  can  agree  to  something  that  removes  at  least 
some  of  the  uneasiness,  probably  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  very  ready  to  rival  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  courtesy  and  candour. 

In  Ireland  Mr.  Cosgrave  absents  himself  for  a  brief 
tour  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  insists  on  altering  his  arrange¬ 
ments  so  that  he  may  be  received  ceremonially  in  the 
Dominion  by  whose  status  the  status  of  the  Free  State  is 
specially  defined.  Mr.  Cosgrave  was  given  a  banquet  on 
his  departure  by  a  very  representative  body  of  citizens  in 
Dublin.  But  there  was  a  more  striking  festivity  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Healy,  who  now  steps  down  from  the  Viceregal 
stage  on  which  he  has  played  so  surprising  a  part  these 
last  five  years.  Who  could  have  believed  that  this 
inveterate  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  was  against  every  man 
in  turn  and  who  had  the  poison  of  asps  on  his  tongue 
when  he  chose  (and  he  often  chose),  should  end  as  the  most 
conciliatory  force  in  Ireland? 
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By  Stella  Benson  and  E -  G - ' 

Perhaps,  in  a  sense,  all  exiles  live  in  the  same  land. 
Perhaps  the  paths  beneath  the  feet  of  exiles  all  seem  like 
the  same  path,  having  this  sad  peculiarity  in  common — the 
fact  that  they  never  turn  homeward. 

The  way  of  an  insect  in  a  forest  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  symbol  of  supreme  exile — of  an  absolute  and  terrible 
freedom.  The  past  and  future  of  such  a  traveller  are  alike 
wiped  out  by  the  enormous  and  continual  difficulties  of  the 
present.  Every  stone  is  a  precipice,  every  tuft  of  grass  a 
jungle,  every  drop  of  dew  a  trap.  The  traveller  walks  in 
inconceivable  loneliness ;  he  does  not  know  where  he  came 
from ;  no  living  creature  wonders  where  he  is  now ;  he  does 
not  care  where  he  may  arrive.  He  will  never  arrive.  Turn 
him  round  and  he  will  struggle  just  as  painfully  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
choose  this  way  rather  than  that.  Experience  can  teach 
him  nothing,  for  all  experiences  are  so  much  too  big  for 
him  to  understand.  Anything  may  happen — anything  may 
already  have  happened ;  he  is  too  busy  with  his  terrors  and 
his  cautions  either  to  remember  or  to  anticipate.  The  only 
thing  that  is  certain  is  that  inevitable  moment  which  will 
crush  him  to  death  suddenly  for  no  reason.  He  will  not  be 
remembered;  indeed  he  cannot  be  forgotten  because  he 
never  was  remembered.  This  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  freedom. 

When,  in  China,  I  see  Russians,  to  whom  poverty  was  an 
unknown  thing  before  the  Revolution,  living  in  two-room 
Korean  huts,  earning  with  great  difficulty  the  mean  wage 
of  a  Chinese  coolie,  without  possessions,  without  anyone 
to  care  what  happens,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  com¬ 
fort — much  less  the  mildest  luxuries — hiring  their  little 
girls  as  servants  to  Chinese  at  a  wage  of  perhaps  a  dollar  a 
month,  I  think  of  the  insect  in  the  forest.  For  if  there  is 

(i)  Chiefly  written  at  the  dictation  of  E - G - ,  a  Russian  exile. 
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a  difference  between  one  wilderness  and  another  the  White 
Russians  in  China  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  utter¬ 
most  limits  of  exile.  They  are  lost  most  thoroughly. 

When  a  journalist  makes  friends  with  a  Russian  in 
China  his  first  instinct  may  be  to  say,  “Oh,  do  tell  us  about 
the  extraordinary  adventures  you  must  have  had  !  ”  And 
the  Russian’s  first  instinct,  since  he  comes  of  an  obliging 
race,  may  be  to  make  up  an  extraordinary  adventure  on 
the  spot.  But  if  he  is  truthful  he  will  generally  admit  that 
he  has  had  no  extraordinary  adventures.  Journalists  and 
safe  people  and  people  with  homes  to  return  to  and  friends 
to  thrill  with  stories — these  are  the  adventurers.  But 
people  to  whom  danger  is  a  lifelong  curse  rather  than  a 
passing  joke  remove  themselves  as  far  as  they  can  from 
the  path  of  adventure.  Your  Russian  in  China  has,  of 
course,  turned  his  back  on  the  kind  of  extraordinary  adven¬ 
tures  that  would  thrill  the  journalist;  that  is  why  the 
Russian  is  in  China  alive  to-day.  When  adventure  means 
a  story  to  tell  to  laughing  friends  you  may  court  it.  But 
when  it  means  no  laughing  any  more  and  no  friends,  you 
give  it  a  wide  berth. 

“  But  no  story  has  happened  to  me,”  said  my  Russian 

friend,  E -  G - ,  as  she  began  to  tell  me  about  her 

life.  She  was  still  at  school  in  Poland  when  her  family 
fled  into  Russia  before  the  German  advance.  The  Revo¬ 
lution  sent  them  fugitive  again  into  Siberia,  and,  retreating 
always  before  conquering  Bolshevism,  they  found  safety 
for  a  little  while  in  Vladivostok.  When  Vladivostok  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Red  Empire  the  White  Russians 
poured  over  the  border  into  Manchuria,  and  southward  into 
China.  And  here  is  my  friend,  just  twenty-five,  with  half 
the  world  between  her  and  the  things  and  the  places  she 
knows,  with  no  prospect  of  getting  home  and  with  no  story 
to  tell.  “  No  stories  happened  to  us,”  she  said.  “  If  they 
had  happened  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  us.  But 
they  often  nearly  happened. 

“  We  were  poor  when  we  came  from  Poland,  and 
though  I  was  still  of  school  age  I  had  to  work  as  well  as 
my  father,  in  order  to  help  to  keep  the  family.  My  father 
was  a  railway  man,  and  I  also  found  office  work  at  a  small 
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station  on  the  same  railway.  It  was  a  very  small  village — 
only  a  handful  of  houses — and  my  family  did  not  live  there, 
but  at  a  larger  place  about  forty  versts  away. 

“  I  remember  how  the  Revolution  first  reached  us.  I  was 
told  on  the  telephone  that  large  bands  of  armed  men  were 
raiding  and  looting  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  vil¬ 
lages  were  set  on  fire,  and,  as  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the 
flames,  men  were  shot  and  girls  raped.  One  band,  we 
were  told,  was  coming  in  our  direction.  Indeed,  as  the 
evening  came  on,  we  could  hear  the  far-away  shots  and 
see  the  flames  on  the  snowy  skyline.  There  was  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  wait ;  we  had  no  means  of  defence,  and, 
since  the  looters  were  in  every  direction,  no  means  of 
escape.  In  our  hamlet  there  were  only  three  considerable 
houses,  and  the  three  groups  of  people  in  those  houses 
represented  three  widely  different  schools  of  behaviour  in 
the  face  of  danger.  From  one  house  came  the  sounds  of 
hysterical  laughing,  singing  and  dancing,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  guitars.  Everyone  was  drinking  there — 
blustering  out  the  terror  of  the  night.  In  another  house 
the  women  prayed  and  cried,  sitting  with  their  eyes  upon 
the  ikons  and  on  the  crosses  over  their  beds,  listening  to 
the  distant  sound  of  enemies  and  the  singing  of  their 
neighbours.  In  the  third  house  lived  a  man  of  books;  he 
was  a  very  wise  man,  always  reading  and  writing,  and  he 
had  a  good  library  of  books  he  loved.  This  man,  on  that 
night  of  suspense,  collected  all  his  favourite  books  about 
him,  and  all  night  he  read  aloud  the  most  enthralling  pas¬ 
sages  he  knew  of  to  his  family  and  a  few  friends.  His 
calm  voice  in  the  candle-lit  quietness  made  his  room  seem 
like  a  church.  Yet,  though  this  reading  soothed  the  nerves 
of  all  who  heard  it,  from  time  to  time  one  or  two  would 
steal  out  from  the  room  to  listen  in  the  snow  under  the 
moon.  F rom  the  second  house,  too,  overwrought  listeners 
came  out  into  the  moonlight.  Only  from  the  house  of 
merrymakers  no  one  came  out.  Their  ears  were  full  of 
song  and  their  heads  were  full  of  confusion,  so  that  they 
were  deaf  to  the  present  and  oblivious  to  anything  the 
next  hour  might  bring.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night. 
You  see,  it  was  not  an  adventure — it  was  a  torture  to  the 
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imagination  only.  The  aspect  of  the  terror  changed  from 
hour  to  hour;  in  the  imagination  the  catastrophe  which 
seemed  inevitable  was  multiplied.  It  was  as  though  the 
crack  of  doom  sounded  twenty  times  in  one  night.  At 
such  times  one  forgets  that  one  can  only  experience  one 
death. 

“You  will  have  understood  by  now  that  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  If  anything  had  happened  I  should  not  be  here 
telling  you  about  it.  Either  one  escaped  things  or  one 
didn’t,  in  those  days.  When  the  morning  came  we  found 
that  the  raiders  had  passed  our  hamlet  at  some  distance. 
It  was  too  insignificant  for  their  attention,  perhaps. 

“  Soon  after  this  I  heard  that  my  father  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Bolsheviks.  Although  he  was  in  bed,  very  ill  with 
influenza,  they  came  and  took  him  away  in  a  wagon.  Of 
course  we  thought  we  should  never  see  him  again.  By 
this  time  the  railway  was  disorganised ;  work  and  transport 
had  come  to  an  end,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  join  my 
family.  I  hired  a  sleigh  and  set  out  doubtfully  on  the 
long  drive.  The  snow  was  deep,  but  on  the  roads  it  had 
been  trampled  hard.  Everything  on  the  flat  plain  was 
dazzling  white,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  obstructions. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  horses  should  sud¬ 
denly  plunge,  rear,  shy  from  the  road,  nearly  overturn  the 
sleigh  and  finally  bolt.  But  as  we  rushed  and  swayed 
along  I  saw  the  reason.  There  were  dead  men  in  the 
snow,  murdered  men,  their  bodies  frozen  into  hooped, 
angular,  fantastic  attitudes. 

“  My  father  came  back  to  us  again.  We  were  all  together 
now,  and  together  we  left  Russia  and  travelled  eastward 
across  Siberia.  We  travelled  as  far  as  we  could  go,  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  Vladivostok,  then  crowded  with 
Russians  of  the  White  Army  and  their  families.  We  were 
very  poor  and  it  was  difficult  to  earn  our  living  in  a  place 
where  so  many  were  in  need.  I  spent  two  months  in  learn¬ 
ing  a  barber’s  trade.  It  has  been  useful  to  me,  that  craft, 
but  at  first  I  approached  it  with  distaste;  and  when  it 
involved  the  patronage  of  Chinese,  Korean  and  Japanese 
customers  it  became  often  very  repulsive  work  indeed. 
The  Koreans  are  superficially  cleaner  than  the  Chinese 
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because  they  dress  in  white  clothes  which  they  often  wash ; 
but  a  barber’s  work  is  done  at  very  close  quarters,  and  it 
was  always  horrible  to  me  to  see  how  abruptly  the  patches 
that  I  shaved  contrasted  with  the  untouched — indeed, 
never  touched — areas  of  neck  and  jaw.  Japanese,  of 
course,  are  often  scrupulously  clean,  but  even  in  dealing 
with  them  there  were  difficulties  common  to  all  Orientals. 
Their  manner  to  a  woman  barber  was  often  intolerable. 
And  another  fact  that  added  to  my  nervousness  was  the 
fact  that  the  hair  of  Asiatics  grows  in  quite  a  different  way 
and  from  a  differently  situated  crown  to  that  of  white  men. 
It  is  delicate  work,  too,  shaving  a  Japanese — he  wants  his 
whole  face  shaved,  even  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and  his 
eye-sockets.  The  Japanese  ladies,  also,  pay  periodical 
visits  to  a  barber,  and  are  shaved  from  brow  to  chin,  which 
is  delicate  and  nervous  work  for  a  beginner. 

“We  came  into  China  when  the  Bolsheviks  reached 
Vladivostok  at  last.  Part  of  the  way  we  came  by  a  very 
crowded  and  rough  boat,  but  the  worst  part  was  the  two 
days’  walk  from  Novokievsk,  in  Siberia,  to  Hunchun  in 
Manchuria.  There  were  over  a  thousand  of  us  refugees 
on  that  march,  and  only  a  few  wagons  were  obtainable. 
These  were  reserved  for  what  goods  we  had  and  for  deli¬ 
cate  women  and  children.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  a 
constant  drizzle  of  rain  fell  which  froze  upon  our  clothes. 
The  road  was  extremely  rough  and  was  crossed  by  several 
wide  deep  streams.  These  torrents  were  difficult  enough 
for  us  walkers  to  negotiate;  the  carts  found  them  almost 
impossible  at  some  points.  I  wore  a  man’s  thick  quilted 
trousers,  which,  after  I  had  waded  through  two  or 
three  rivers,  became  not  only  frozen  but  also  intoler¬ 
ably  heavy.  But  the  women  and  children  in  the  carts 
had  much  worse  difficulties.  Concealed  boulders  in  the 
water  several  times  overturned  carts  in  midstream;  the 
occupants  were  thrown  out  into  the  water  and  children 
were  only  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  men.  Every  one  of 
us  was  soaked  in  icy  water  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  day.  By  evening  we  all  moved  with  acute  dis¬ 
comfort  and  some  in  great  pain.  It  was  wonderful  that 
scarcely  anyone  died  during  the  march — though  afterwards 
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a  good  many  of  the  more  fragile  died  from  the  effects. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  march  a  woman  who 
had  a  baby  only  a  few  weeks  old  found  that  it  was  dead, 
smothered  by  the  clothes  which  she  had  piled  upon  it  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  it  warm  after  a  soaking  in  a  stream. 
The  woman’s  grief  was  terrible  :  she  blamed  herself  for 
the  baby’s  death.  She  would  not  allow  its  little  body  to 
be  buried ;  she  would  not  loose  it  from  her  arms,  but  carried 
it  all  the  way  to  Hunchun. 

“  We  spent  the  night  in  a  little  Korean  village.  Korean 
huts  have  a  primitive  system  of  heating  under  the  floors, 
and  it  was  this  that  saved  the  lives  of  most  of  us.  Crowds 
of  us  slept  in  each  hut,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
any  systematic  drying  of  clothes.  We  all  lay  down  in  our 
crackling  icy  clothes  on  the  hot  Fangs.  I  felt  on  arriving 
there  as  if  I  could  never  move  again — and  I  did  not  care 
very  much.  I  was  so  much  exhausted,  so  cold  and  in  such 
pain.  But  in  the  morning  it  was  wonderful  how  hopefully 
we  started  off  again.  China  was  in  sight — and  we  looked 
upon  China  then  as  peace.  It  seemed,  as  we  reached 
Hunchun,  and  the  good-natured  Chinese  welcomed,  shel¬ 
tered  and  helped  us,  that  to  be  fugitives  from  our  own 
country  was  not  so  hopeless  after  all.  It  seems  different 
now.  To  be  a  fugitive  traveller,  and  young,  may  have 
elements  of  excitement  and  hope;  but  to  be  young  and  face 
a  monotony  of  exile  that  will  never  end  all  one’s  life  long 
makes  one  almost  regret  one’s  youth.” 
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A  History  of  Russia.  By  V.  O.  Kluchevsky.  Translated  by  C.  J. 

Hogarth.  Vol.  IV.  (Dent.  i6s.  net.) 

Readers  of  this  erudite,  authoritative  and,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
entertaining  history  of  Russia  will  remember  that  in  the  first  volume 
Professor  Kluchevsky  analyses  the  curious  attitude  of  the  Russian 
peasant  towards  the  State.  He  shows  us  in  that  first  volume  the  mujik 
viewing  the  State  always  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  it  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  outsider.  Historically,  the 
Russian  peasant  felt  himself  a  servant  rather  than  a  member  of  a  family 
and  preserved  the  servant’s  traditional  attitude  towards  a  new  owner  of 
the  house  as  opposed  to  the  old  master.  The  present  volume,  covering 
the  period  1672-1762,  the  period  which  begins  with  the  birth  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  ends  with  the  revolution  that  placed  Catherine  II  on  the 
throne  of  Russia,  is  naturally  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Petrine  reforms. 
Minutely,  discerningly,  and  without  the  machinery  of  the  set  thesis 
Professor  Kluchevsky  has  examined  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
its  relations  with  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  that  is  to  say  with 
people  who  regarded  themselves  as  outside  the  State. 

If  the  vast  mass  of  the  Russians  felt  themselves  to  be  servants  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  State,  the  great  Peter  felt  himself  in  his  own 
home  a  constantly  flitting  guest,  "  for  alike  during  adolescence  and 
during  manhood  he  was  for  ever  either  on  a  journey  or  engaged  in  some 
out-of-doors  occupation.”  A  man  of  immense  height,  immense  physi¬ 
cal  energy  and  a  hater  of  speculative  discourse,  Peter’s  mentality  was 
opposed  essentially  to  the  Kremlin  and  what  the  Kremlin  stood  for 
through  the  centuries.  Familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  fourteen  trades, 
priding  himself  on  being  both  a  surgeon  and  a  dentist,  this  Tsar  was 
before  everything  else  a  man  who  intended  to  work  with  his  own  hands. 
Shipbuilding  became,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  passion  to  him,  and  the 
type  that  he  naturally  preferred  was  the  rough  seafaring  man  to  whom 
the  trickeries  of  Byzantium  were  wholly  remote.  Bored  by  ceremonies 
from  his  childhood,  fond  of  easy-going  society,  loving  the  lathe  and  the 
sword  and  thoroughly  understanding  the  cudgel,  Peter  was  incapable  of 
a  sedentary  outlook  on  life  and  was  determined  that  his  subjects  should 
be  wrenched  from  it  at  all  costs.  Everything  in  his  nature  was  open 
and  he  detested  secretiveness  in  others ;  he  became,  in  short,  in  his  own 
person  a  reaction  against  the  Kremlin. 

And  his  subjects  suddenly  were  to  change  their  very  nature  by  ukaz 
of  the  shipbuilding  Tsar.  The  energy  of  Peter  was  equal  to  this  hercu¬ 
lean  effort  of  will  but  he  was  not  master  of  death.  Lieutenant 
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Mishukov,  the  Commander  of  the  Imperial  Frigate,  once  dared  to 
remind  him  that  all  his  reforms  depended  solely  upon  his  life.  And  when 
the  Tsar  retorted  ;  “  What  sayest  thou?  Have  I  not  a  Tsarevitch  to 
follow  me?  ”  the  sailor  answered  :  “  Verily,  yea;  but  only  a  Tsarevitch 
so  foolish  as  to  be  wishful  to  undo  all  that  thou  hast  done.”  The  Tsar’s 
reply  was  to  box  the  lieutenant’s  ears  with  the  words,  ”  Let  that  serve 
for  a  mark  upon  thee  that  it  is  unseemly  to  prate  of  such  matters.” 
But  through  the  centuries  to  come  they  continued  to  prate,  maintaining 
that  the  Western  reforms  of  Peter  ”  had  interfered  with  the  moral  life 
of  his  people,  and  prevented  Russia’s  native  customs  and  traditions 
from  continuing  to  be  carried  on  and  upheld  by  the  more  enlightened 
men  of  Peter’s  day  (whom  Khomiakov  used  to  liken  to  a  colony  of 
Europeans  stranded  amongst  savages),  for  the  reason  that  the  best  life- 
principles  were  to  be  found  neither  in  Western  Europe  nor  (where 
Shtcherbatov  and  other  lovers  of  ‘  true  Russia  ’  looked  for  them)  in 
Russian  antiquity  and  the  pre-Petrine  age,  but  in  such  of  Russia  as  had 
survived  untouched  by  Peter’s  ‘  enlightenment.’  ” 


Skrenus.  By  Jules  Lemaitre.  Translated  by  A.  W.  Evans.  (Elkin 
Matthews  and  Marrot.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

These  stories  from  the  pen  of  the  most  philosophic  of  critics  preserve 
excellently  their  flavour  in  the  English  rendering.  They  are  tales  of 
the  past  and  present,  but  it  is  in  the  ancient  soil  that  Lemaitre ’s  irony 
finds  its  natural  home.  It  caresses  Timotheus,  the  unbending  priest,  and 
the  more  merciful  Callistus  impartially  in  Myrrha)  it  hovers,  without 
deepening  into  passion,  over  the  bestial  flame  of  Nero’s  eyes.  And  it  is 
not  through  Christian  invective  or  stoical  philosophy  that  it  illumines,  in 
a  few  unforced  words,  the  outer  doom  of  the  Christians  and  the  inner 
doom  of  their  pagan  masters.  The  satiated  Emperor  has  noticed 
suddenly  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  girl  and  has  made  the  gesture  of 
imperial  pardon:  “Then  old  Callistus,  who  had  understood  the 
Emperor’s  gesture,  seized  Myrrha  in  his  frail  arms,  and,  with  all  his 
strength,  pushed  her  towards  the  lions.”  Gently,  without  agitation,  the 
same  pitying  irony  evokes  the  conversion  of  Herod’s  daughter  in  Lilith. 
It  is  Lilith  herself  who  saves  Jesus  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  and 
”  under  the  caress  of  his  deep  eyes  ”  she  falls  on  her  knees  murmuring  : 
”  I  was  never  told  these  things.” 

In  a  lighter  vein  the  author  shows  us  Telemachus,  repeating  automatic¬ 
ally  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  during  his  search  for  the  divine  beauty 
of  Nausicaa.  He  finds  her  at  last,  but  believes  her  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  fair  princess:  ”  I  am  Nausicaa,”  comes  the  answer.  .  .  . 
”  But  what  ails  you,  venerable  old  man?  ”  But  it  is  in  the  story  which 
gives  the  book  its  title  that  the  art  of  Jules  Lemaitre  flowers  at  its  very 
best.  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans  has  already  given  us  a  wholly  admirable  trans¬ 
lation  of  L'lle  des  Pingouins,  and  it  is  well  that  he  has  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  story  so  deeply  appreciated  by  Anatole  France.  That 
great  architect  of  firm  structures  masked  by  delicate  and  lace-like  fa9ades 
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of  irony,  already  belittled  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  whimsical 
plumbers  of  prose,  has  written  of  this  story  :  “  ‘  Serenus,’  a  little  philo¬ 
sophical  tale  which  may  one  day  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  thought 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  to-day  ‘  Candide  ’  or  '  Zadig  ' 
stands  out  in  that  of  the  eighteenth.” 

Redeemed.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  (Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 
net.) 

As  a  story  writer,  at  least,  this  author  of  genuine  and  very  rare  dis¬ 
tinction  has  been  silent  too  long.  It  is  then  with  something  of  grateful 
anticipation  that  one  opens  this  volume  of  sketches — ^memories — and 
travels  through  alien  distant  lands.  But  wherever  he  finds  himself  a 
certain  robust  melancholy,  pagan  perhaps  in  its  rejection  of  facile 
pathos,  pervades  his  presentation  of  life.  It  hovers  over  the  delicate 
personal  tribute  to  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt;  it  penetrates  the  Orchid- 
hunter’s  tale  of  the  unknown  corpse,  deposited  in  the  palm-thatched  hut 
over  which  the  Columbian  flag  floated  ;  in  that  impression  so  well  entitled 
‘‘  Animula  Vagula.”  It  pervades,  with  equal  insistence  of  imaginative 
memory,  the  grave  of  “  Long  Wolf  ”  in  his  quiet  corner  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery.  But  it  is  perhaps  deepest  in  the  story  that  gives  the  book 
its  title.  Here  in  a  tranquil  Alpine  valley,  disturbed  by  a  brand-new 
noisy  modern  hotel,  with  its  inevitable  relays  of  cosmopolitan  mounte¬ 
banks,  the  meaning  of  war’s  redemption  is  punctuated  by  the  inter¬ 
national  wooden  crosses  showing  Austrian,  German  and  Italian  alike 
united  in  death  :  ‘‘It  seemed  impossible  that  so  much  blood  had  been 
poured  out  to  redeem  people  who  required  no  redemption,  but  only 
wished  to  listen  to  their  lives,  as  a  tree  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn  and 
renews  them  in  the  spring.” 


Bontshe  the  Silent.  By  I.  L.  Peretz.  (Stanley  Paul.  2s.  6d.  net.) 

Isaac  Loeb  Peretz  has  long  been  known  on  the  Continent  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  writers  in  Yiddish.  This  volume  represents  him  in 
twenty-five  impressionistic  sketches,  every  one  of  which  is  stamped  by 
a  curiously  personal  realisation  of  suffering — physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual.  There  is,  indeed,  an  almost  painful  actuality  about  this 
author  which  starnps  it.self  on  the  reader’s  brain,  whether  he  is  tracking 
the  “  Messenger  ”  on  his  way  to  be  frozen  to  death,  or  the  life-story 
entitled  “  Married,”  the  tale  of  the  poor  boy,  or  that  extraordinarily 
compressed  analysis  of  the  generations  in  connection  with  wills.  Mr. 
F.  L.  I.awson- Johnston  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  addition  of  this 
curiously  arresting  volume  to  his  always  interesting  International 
Library. 


Jack  a’Manory.  By  G.  B.  Stern.  (Chapman  and  Hall.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

This  author  displays  her  cosmopolitan  sureness  of  touch  in  a  series 
of  diverting  studies  of  post-war  Vienna.  The  heroine  of  these  experi¬ 
ences  is  a  young  English  girl  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Niky,  an  excellent 
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study  in  herself ;  “  Veronica  had  two  selves;  one  she  called  Baby-face; 
the  other  Cafard,  which  she  had  been  told  was  a  beautiful  French 
rendering  of  ‘  fed  to  the  teeth  ’ !  ”  At  all  events,  Niky  enjoys  herself 
in  Vienna,  has  many  piquant  adventures,  and  returns  none  the  worse  for 
them  to  the  custody  of  her  stout-hearted  parents.  Now  contrast  with 
this  study  in  reactions  another  story  in  the  volume  entitled  “  A  Man 
and  his  Mother.”  Mrs.  Wickham,  busy  in  a  hundred  schemes  for 
making  both  ends  meet,  including  the  Brito-Mediterranean  House 
Agency,  suddenly  hears  that  her  son  in  South  Africa  is  coming  back  to 
join  her  at  Monte  Vittorio.  Bruce  idolises  his  mother,  invents  her, 
covers  her  up  in  lace  and  things,  and  makes  her  rest  while  she  is  simply 
longing  to  go  back  to  the  old  round  of  joyous  half-swindles.  Bruce,  in 
the  nieantime,  meets  the  delightful  English  girl  necessary  to  the  picture, 
and  she,  naturally,  turns  out  to  be  one  of  his  mother’s  victims.  It  is  all 
too  horrible,  and  Bruce  is  forced  to  speak  his  mind  to  “  Mummy  dar¬ 
ling  ”  at  last.  The  girl,  however,  overhearing  the  conversation  by 
accident,  forms  quite  a  different  point  of  view' :  “  And  as  for  your 
mother,  why  Bruce,  you  idiot,  you — you  man,  you  ought  to  be  proud 
of  her  !  ”  So  that’s  that,  and  it  really  does  sound  what  one  may  call 
the  top  note  of  versatility  in  this  thoroughly  entertaining  volume  of 
short  stories. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe — the  Man.  2  vols.  By  Mary  E.  Phillips 
(Chicago  :  Winston.  $10.) 

Here  at  last  is  an  ample  and  unbiassed  biography  of  the  great 
American  poet  who  has  been  disparaged  as  a  man  not  only  in  his  life¬ 
time  but  long  after  his  death.  All  the  familiar  charges  against  him, 
from  drunkenness  to  running  into  debt,  are  examined  minutely  and 
dealt  with  judicially  in  a  book  which  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Whitty — himself  claimed  to  be  “  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Poe  ” 
by  the  New  York  Times — “  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  American  literature.”  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  biography  more 
amply,  one  might  almost  say  overwhelmingly,  documented,  but  from 
the  mass  of  detail  there  emerges  in  admirably  clear  perspective  the  figure 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  the  figure  of  his  child-wife ;  the  figure  of  Mrs. 
Clemm,  her  mother.  Around  these  three  swarms  a  whole  mass  of  human 
beings — editors,  would-be  poets,  would-be  critics,  duns,  boarding-house 
keepers,  shopkeepers,  professors — all  culminating  in  the  little  coterie 
known  in  the  New  York  of  the  eighteen-forties  as  the  ”  literati.”  This 
coterie  poisoned  the  last  days  of  Annabel  Lee,  poisoned  the  last  days 
of  her  husband,  and,  finally,  robbed  even  of  his  fame  the  one  figure  in 
American  literature  saluted  by  Swinburne :  ”  once  only,  was  there 
sounded  out  of  it  all  one  pure  note  of  original  song  .  .  .  the  short, 

exquisite  music,  subtle  and  simple  and  sombre  and  sweet,  of  Edgar  Poe.” 
The  music  has  long  been  unchallenged,  but  one  cannot  be  too  grateful 
to  Miss  Phillips  for  her  generous,  spirited,  and  infinitely  laborious 
defence  of  Poe’s  too  long  defamed  manhood. 
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By  Lieut.-Col.  E.  F.  Strange 

Chinese  Art. — One  hundred  plates  in  colour  reproducing  pottery  and 
porcelain  of  all  periods,  jades,  lacquer,  paintings,  bronzes, 
furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  with  an  outline  sketch  of  Chinese  art  by 
R.  L.  Hobson,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Ceramics  and  Ethno¬ 
graphy  at  the  British  Museum.  15  pp.,  100  col.  plates.  Ernest 
Benn,  Ltd.,  London,  1927.  30s.  net. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  few  pieces  of  Ming 
porcelain  found  their  way  to  this  country,  to  be  set  sumptuously  in 
fine  silver,  and  cherished  as  the  most  rare  of  treasures.  From  that 
time  the  work  of  Chinese  craftsmen  reached  us  in  ever-increasing 
quantities  as  commerce  with  the  Far  East  developed;  until,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  fashion  turned  the  growing  taste  into  a  craze  and 
travestied  it  almost  to  death.  Then  the  tea  merchants  flooded  us  with 
Canton  lacquer,  ivory  and  enamels,  pottery  made  for  export,  and  other 
trade  goods,  until  an  entirely  false  idea  prevailed  as  to  the  real  history 
and  quality  of  Chinese  art,  to  persist  until  a  new  generation  of  students 
arose,  gifted  with  insight  and  qualified  for  research  work,  who  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  has  grown  the  great  modern  movement  reflected 
in  the  volume  before  us.  In  this  connection  the  names  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Bushell,  Professor  William  Anderson,  and  Ernest  Fenollosa  must  not 
be  forgotten,  nor  the  w'ork  of  the  Japanese,  w'ho  have  always  under¬ 
stood,  appreciated,  and  acknowledged  the  sources  of  their  own  arts. 
But  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  the  study  of  Chinese  art  has 
advanced  far  beyond  the  results  of  these  pioneers — thanks  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  who  contributes  an  illuminating 
essay  to  the  present  work,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  and  other  writers. 
The  researches  of  trained  archaeologists,  the  treasures  unearthed  from 
tombs  by  the  making  of  railways  (at  a  political  price  not  yet,  perhaps, 
fully  realised),  and  the  more  accurate  translation  of  Chinese  documents, 
have  provided  a  mass  of  new  material  which  has  already  revolutionised 
our  conception  of  the  history  of  this  great  branch  of  Far  Eastern  art. 
The  technically  perfect  but  uninspired  productions  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  put  into  their  proper  place  in  relation 
to  the  fine  work  of  the  earlier  dynasties.  An  idea  of  the  effect  of  this 
change  can  be  derived  front  the  fact  that  out  of  more  than  fifty  illus¬ 
trations  of  ceramic  wares  in  this  volume,  only  a  very  few  are  devoted 
to  those  enamelled  porcelain  wares  which  were  for  so  long  considered 
to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  Chinese  potters.  Mr.  Hobson  gives  an 
admirable  and  accurate  sketch  of  this  evolution,  though  one  can  hardly 
rise  to  the  optimistic  level  of  his  statement  that  the  names  of  the 
great  T’ang  painters  “  have  become  household  words.”  Few  British 
households,  one  fears,  have  yet  advanced  so  far.  No  doubt  this 
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remarkably  cheap  re-issue  of  plates  selected  from  a  series  of  monographs, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  more  costly  form  and  limited  editions, 
will  help  the  good  work.  And  it  would  have  been  still  further  helped 
by  the  inclusion  in  the  book  of  a  classified  list  of  subjects  and  some¬ 
what  more  careful  editing.  The  layman,  for  instance,  may  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  plate  V.  is  ascribed  to  the  “  Lung-ch’iian 
dynasty t"  while  plates  XX.  and  XXI.  are  described  as  of  “  Lung- 
ch’iian  ware.  Sung  (or  Yiian)  dynasty."  Some  of  the  reproductions 
are  without  indication  of  period ;  and  there  are  a  few  disturbing 
differences  of  spelling  of  proper  names.  Otherwise,  the  book  will  be 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  a  branch  of  art  rapidly  and  deservedly 
increasing  in  popularity.  Most  of  the  colour  plates  are  very  successful. 
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